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CHAPTER I 
THE PASSING OF PARLIAMENTS 


UNFAVOURABLE Criticism is usually prompted by dis- 
like; these pages, however, are among the exceptions 
to the rule—they have not been inspired by any 
antagonism to Democracy. On the contrary, they are 
written in a spirit of regret—regret for a lost ideal; if 
it were possible, I should gladly believe in the per- 
manence of government of the People, by the People, 
for the People. I should gladly believe that our own 
Ship of State, democratically manned, would come 
undamaged through the storms ahead and steer clear 
of disaster on the rocks and reefs of the isms. If, 
like the frequent party politician, I were able to con- 
found wishful thinking with evidence, that is what I 
should believe; but as it is I am lacking in the faculty 
—soothing, but dangerous !—which ignores the events 
and tendencies that conflict with my political desires. 
What I here set down are doubts concerning the 
working of Democracy; the doubts and misgivings of 
an ordinary citizen who—thanks to the English 
tradition of freedom—has the right to commit them 
to paper. A citizen whose fear it is that Democracy 
in Great Britain, like Democracy elsewhere, is mani- 
festing qualities and characteristics which suggest its 
unfitness for the task of government in any but favour- 
able conditions; and which may, if unfavourable 
conditions persist, induce it to accept—and, in the 
first place, welcome—some form of tyrannical rule. 
I 
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Some variant of National Socialism or Bolshevism 
which, in all probability, will introduce itself by some 
less alarming title; and whose advent will be hailed 
with misguided relief, since it promises a competence 
in the art of government of which Democracy has 
proved itself incapable. The approach to such a 
tyranny is often imperceptible, the way to it trodden, 
in all honesty, by those who believe they are avoiding 
it. Thus it may be nearer than we think. 

Since England has always meant much to me, and 
always will, it will distress me not at all if wiser heads 
than mine can convince me of error as regards her 
institutions, by proving that my arguments are based 
not on fact but illusion. I shall be more than com- 
pensated for hurt to self-esteem by rekindling of my 
faith in the democratic system of government. 

If I thought my waning faith were peculiar to my- 
self, I should not have troubled to analyse its causes, 
except for my own private benefit; but there must 
be—there are!—many others like-minded; men and 
women who would, if they could, put their trust in 
Democracy, yet who cannot shut their eyes to its 
weaknesses and the danger those weaknesses entail. 
Who cannot shut their eyes to its many recent break- 
downs in Europe and the rejection of representative 
government by one nation after another. And who, 
pondering those rejections, ask themselves uneasily 
what the future holds for our venerable Mother of 
Parliaments. 

Of one thing, at least, we may be certain: we, in 
Great Britain, shall not save Democracy from the fate 
that has befallen it in many parts of Europe by in- 
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sisting on a hush-hush attitude towards its blunders 
and its sins. Like every other system of ruling men 
and nations, democratic government should be judged 
on its record; by its deeds and its misdeeds, its justice 
and foresight, or lack of them! . . . For the one and 
the many the law is the same: only by recognizing 
error can error be avoided in the future. 


If I seek to justify my faith, or lack of faith, in 
political Democracy, first and most importantly I ask 
myself: In what sense am I using the word? For our 
world of to-day has a habit of loose phraseology; we 
use terms, and especially political terms, with but 
hazy ideas of what we mean by them. Socialism, in 
the mouth of one of its advocates, can signify extremism 
to the point of a red revolution; in the mouth of an- 
other it may indicate no more than the pinkish opinions 
of some amiable citizen who advocates establishment 
of nursery schools and the nationalization of railways. 
Fascism, again, is a vague, elastic term; it may stand 
for the system whereby modern Italy is disciplined and 
drilled, but, as often as not, in our common English 
parlance, it is merely a term of political abuse—applied 
by persons who believe themselves progressive to those 
they consider reactionary. The People—that also has 
its many shades of meaning ; as employed by the party 
politician, for instance, it stands, as a rule, for a 
section of the nation—the particular section that votes 
for the programme of his party. And there is the 
same uncertainty with regard to the term Democracy; 
which has even been applied by enthusiastic ignorance 
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to the government of Comrade Joseph Stalin—whose 
rule is as absolute as that of any Tsar and whose method 
with those he wants out of the way is as drastic as that 
of his predecessor, Ivan the Terrible. 

The definition of political Democracy as government 
of the People, by the People, for the People is one that 
has been hallowed by custom and time, and in that 
sense the term is here made use of; by ‘People’ being 
understood the whole community—all ranks of the 
nation—not a section or class, however numerous. 
The ordinary method of attaining, or attempting to 
attain, such government is by the election of people’s 
representatives— members of Parliament, deputies, 
senators—to whom the ministers in power are respon- 
sible. The systems of the various democratic countries 
often differ widely as to detail; a parliament may con- 
sist of two chambers or of one, the second chamber, 
which acts as a brake, be a House of Lords or an elected 
Senate. But whatever the checks on his immediate 
action, the ultimate authority in matters political is 
always the enfranchised citizen; by his verdict, ex- 
pressed through the ballot-box, a statesman falls or 
continues in office, a policy is approved or condemned. 
. . . Criticism of a government in a democratic 
country is fundamentally criticism of its people— 
of the wisdom or unwisdom of their choice. 


Consider the record of democratic Europe in the 
course of the last twenty years. 

By the end of 1918 the Western democracies had 
won their Great War against the Central Powers; 
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rival forms of government had been dispossessed and 
authority once vested in sovereign lords transferred to 
their revolted peoples. The victory had been hard 
won and costly; by the British Empire alone it had 
been paid for in the lives of a million men, and in 
France the loss of life was even greater, with the added 
disaster of enemy invasion and land laid waste in 
battle. The declared aim of the Allied and Associated 
Powers was to make the world safe for Democracy— 
an aim in which they failed completely. In so far as 
it was paid for the safety of Democracy, the price of 
blood was paid in vain; free institutions are none the 
safer for the countless lives that were offered in a four- 
year sacrifice. . . . And to-day, with Europe again 
in arms, we remember with grim amusement that we 
talked of a War to end War! 

What the Western Powers won by their sacrifice of 
treasure and of blood, they lost in the years of peace; 
the hope in which they carried through their last war 
with Germany has proved an illusion and a dream. 
Judging by the history of the last twenty years, our 
Western electorates, whatever their virtues, are not 
gifted with foresight—and foresight is essential to those 
whose rule is to be permanent. 


As for the democracies of post-war creation—the 
republics fashioned from the fragments of old empires— 
they, for the most part, soon lost their faith in parlia- 
mentary government and, more or less willingly, 
transformed themselves into more or less authoritative 
states. It is one thing to declare a republic, another 
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thing to make it work. ‘A Constitution can be built, 
Constitutions enough @ la Siéyés; but the frightful 
difficulty is that of getting men to come and live 
in them.’ So wrote Carlyle in his story of the French 
Revolution, referring to the efforts of a French As- 
sembly to find a workable substitute for the monarchy 
the People had rejected. The history of Europe since 
1918 bears witness to the truth of the Carlyle saying; 
the ‘frightful difficulty’ made itself apparent in one 
state after another, and few indeed are the European 
peoples who are living to-day under constitutions 
fashioned for them twenty years ago. The elected 
representatives of the German People assembled at 
Weimar when the War was over, for the purpose of 
evolving a constitution that should fit the new German 
Republic; and, having debated and discussed it at 
length, they announced its adoption in the August of 
1919. Interesting to note that the first article of that 
constitution proclaimed that the power of the State 
was derived from the German People; while the 
preamble to the document declared the intention of the 
German People to establish their Reich in freedom and 
justice, and to seek peace, both internal and external. 
It was laid down, also, that the person and home of 
the German citizen were inviolable; his house could 
be entered and his freedom interfered with only by 
process of law. So it was decreed by the constitution- 
makers of Germany; well-intentioned legislators, 
unfamiliar as yet with Nazi ideology, with the concen- 
tration camp, the Gestapo, or the system of preventive 
arrest! With freedom of religious opinion and prac- 
tice, with right of combination and public assembly, 
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was established freedom of the press and of speech— 
the right of the citizen to publish his opinion, whether 
by word or by pen. . . . Such were the principles of 
the Weimar Constitution—which, despite the excellent 
intentions of its founders, crashed about the heads of 
the German people in something under fourteen years. 
Rights and principles were thrown on the scrap-heap, 
and to democratic Germany, with its elected President 
and its Reichstag responsible to the German People, 
succeeded a National Socialist Reich, obedient to the 
will of a Fiihrer who accounts to no man for his steward- 
ship. Right of assembly and freedom of speech; 
security from arrest by arbitrary power, security from 
detention at the will of despotic authority—all these 
safeguards of the citizen’s liberty and welfare were made 
of no effect by the masters of the Third German Reich. 
Law was superseded by the fiat of those in authority; 
rule of the most absolute succeeded the republican 
democracy which for fourteen years had defied all the 
efforts of its statesmen to make it a workable system. 
Political parties, in those fourteen years, multiplied, 
divided, and divided again; there were little groups 
known as ‘splinter-parties,’ and it was said that as 
many as thirty-three factions had their representatives 
in the Reichstag—most of those factions refusing to 
forget their particular differences for the good of the 
nation at large. Adolf Hitler and his following did 
not triumph on their own unaided merits; some of 
their most valuable allies were found in the ranks of 
their enemies—National Socialism rose to power on 
the weakness and dissensions of Democracy! 

History may decide that the end of the Weimar 
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Republic was inevitable from the fateful day, in July 
1930, when Briining, the Chancellor, made his vain 
effort to induce the warring parties of the Reichstag 
to combine in sufficient numbers to give him a majority 
for his budget. Increase of taxation was bound to be 
unpopular, but increase of taxation was a necessary 
evil, and Briining made an appeal to the patriotism 
of the members. ‘It remains to be seen’—so ended 
his speech—‘ whether we Germans still form a nation 
or whether we are simply a collection of individual 
interests.’ . . . In spite of his appeal, the fear of the 
taxpayer’s resentment was stronger, in the average 
party politician, than the sense of national need; the 
Reichstag, shirking its responsibility, refused its assent 
to the measure—and was thereupon dissolved by the 
Chancellor. And since revenue was needful for the 
running of the State, it was left to the President, Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg, to apply an emergency 
clause in the constitution and raise it by decree and 
not by vote. A dangerous example to set! 

A Parliament of factions where the general good was 
of less importance than partisan advantage; a Parlia- 
ment that refused to look facts in the face—such was 
the Republican Reichstag! Whatever its other merits 
and advantages, an unsuitable instrument for the 
heavy task of rebuilding a nation that had suffered the 
double disaster of overthrow in war and revolution. 


If Germany were an isolated instance of the failure 
of Parliaments, we might ascribe her backsliding from 
democratic methods to the special hardships of her 
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post-War situation, or even to the character of her 
people; but Germany is one among several states of 
Europe where the elector, considered as ultimate 
authority, has had but a brief career and where 
Parliaments, and Ministers responsible thereto, have 
been succeeded by some form of self-constituted 
rule. Italy was some years ahead of Germany in 
taking the road that leads to dictatorship; although 
in the World War she came out on the winning side, 
her post-War years were so dangerously unruly that 
she turned to Fascism—the reign of the strong—as a 
remedy for weakness and disorder. Popular govern- 
ment, because it failed to govern, gave way to the 
heavy-handed rule of Mussolini, who refused to be 
cowed by disorder. 

Austria, as a nation, has now passed from the map 
of Europe—annexed by a greater than herself, she is 
merely a province of the Reich; but before she lost her 
independent status she, too, had found the way of 
democracy too hard. The life of the democratic 
Austrian Republic was not long—some fifteen years— 
and in the course of that brief existence it was seldom 
at peace within itself; partisan quarrels were fierce and 
frequent and were backed, on occasion, by the private 
armies of the factions—the Schutzbund, the army of 
militant Socialism, and the Heimwehr, its Nationalist 
opponent. For some years before Hitler gave the word 
to march in and take possession, parliamentary govern- 
ment—thanks to its weakness !—had ceased to exist in 
Austria ; its substitute, a corporative state. 

Then Spain: where, in 1930, discontent with the 
monarchy came to a head. As Alfonso XIII accepted 
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the verdict against him and left the country, the Spanish 
Republic was established without bloodshed — but 
bloodshed was to follow before long. Through half 
a dozen years of democratic government partisan 
enmity increased in violence—till it brought about the 
crumbling of authority, and a civil war of surpassing 
hideousness and cruelty. The Spanish Republic came 
to its end in blood and fire, in destruction and the 
flight of refugees. Democracy in Spain is a wreck 
past saving for the present; even if victory had gone 
the other way, if the forces of the Left had defeated 
the Right, and Franco, not Negrin, had fled across the 
frontier into exile; even so, it is unlikely that Re- 
publican rule would have meant a return to govern- 
ment on democratic lines. In a country half ruined 
and needing a disciplined effort to rebuild it—where 
partisan hatred still smouldered and was liable to 
flare—the Left, like the Right, would have found it 
necessary, for some years at least, to rule with an 
authoritative hand. And be it remembered that ex- 
King Alfonso was not the first monarch to be driven 
out of Spain by rebellion; there was a short-lived 
republic in the seventies of the last century, but its 
working gave so little satisfaction that the country 
looked round for a king to take its place and called 
in the father of Alfonso. 

The history of democratic government in Portugal 
is also a history of failure; if less bloodstained than the 
record of failure in Spain—since it has not to chronicle 
a long-drawn civil war—yet not without its passages 
of violence. When Portugal had risen in revolt 
against its monarchy and Manoel, the last of the 
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Braganza line, had been packed off to comfortable 
exile in England, there came into being a Portuguese 
Republic which even the most ardent upholder of 
government by the People would hardly describe as a 
success. In the sixteen agitated years of its existence 
the Republic had no fewer than eight presidents—one 
of them assassinated; Prime Ministers succeeded each 
other with bewildering rapidity, and the bomb was a 
recognized method of political argument. No form 
of government has the right to be incompetent, and it 
cannot be denied that the condition of Portugal has 
shown a marked improvement since a military junta 
rose in revolt, made an end of government by demo- 
cratic methods, and installed a professor of Coimbra 
University as minister with dictatorial powers. And 
under the authority of Dr Salazar the country has been 
quieter, saner, and more prosperous than it was in its 
day of Democracy. 

A’state where the democratic system, though it has 
not yet broken down, has several times seemed on the 
point of doing so, is Belgium; where political crisis 
has followed on crisis and King Leopold has felt 
himself obliged to protest at the ‘interference of 
organizations without regular mandate in the making 
and unmaking of governments.’ ‘Organizations with- 
out regular mandate’ being another title for the 
political clubs to whose dictates members of the 
Government may find themselves obliged to con- 
form. King Leopold doubtless — like his wiser 
subjects—being well aware that it is by the growth 
of such irresponsible organizations — their develop- 
ment into tyrannies, Fascist or Communist — that 
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Parliaments have been reduced to impotence in the 
totalitarian states. 

Then the three little states on the Baltic coast that 
broke away from Russia when the Tsardom fell and 
attained a brief independence—the neighbour states 
of Esthonia, Lithuania, and Latvia. Their destinies 
are no longer in their own keeping; but even before 
Moscow had them in its grip, two out of the three had 
found their parliamentary government unworkable. 
Latvia and Lithuania, though they were not dictator- 
ships in the stringent manner of the German Reich, 
yet had jettisoned most of their constitutions in favour 
of more arbitrary rule. Latvian government was very 
much a one-man affair, while in Lithuania the com- 
mander-in-chief of the nation’s army was also the 
nation’s Prime Minister.1 And the list of failures is 
by no means at an end: the Polish Republic, before its 
martyrdom, was not governed in the fashion of ortho- 
dox democracy, and nowhere east of Switzerland is 
Parliament the final authority. From the shores of the 
Baltic to the isles of Greece the manner of government 
is more or less autocratic. 


The outcast royalties of Europe—a numerous 
company—may be pardoned if they feel an amused 
satisfaction as they note, from their retirement, the 
results, within less than a lifetime, of the various 


1JIn the Latvian Parliament, consisting of a hundred members, as 
many as twenty parties would be represented ; while in the fifteen years 
of its democratic existence the country suffered about twenty changes 
of government. Result, at the end of fifteen years, suppression of all 
political parties and authoritarian rule. 
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revolutions whereby they were deprived of their 
dignities; perceiving how Democracy has fared since 
it sent them packing. How, torn by its factions and 
discouraged by its blunders, it has failed, not once but 
again and again, to carry on its business of government, 
and, sooner or later, has submitted itself to a rule far 
more absolute than that of its past kings and princes— 
more absolute and usually more brutal! Spain has 
had small cause to congratulate herself on the driving- 
out of Alfonso, and no Tsars of Russia in recent times 
have ruled as despotically as the Secretary of the 
Communist Party, who reigns in their stead at the 
Kremlin. While never, in their wildest, most fan- 
tastic dreams, could the Hohenzollern or the Hapsburg 
Emperors have aspired to a power and authority as 
absolute as that of the one-time corporal and house- 
painter to whom—through the breakdown of popular 
government—their dominions are subject and abject. 

Monarchy in Europe has endured for many genera- 
tions ; the post-War Democracy that superseded it over 
most of the Continent has not managed to survive for 
one. . . . The funeral of the Sovereign People followed 
closely on that of the Sovereign! 


CHAPTER II 


THE CREDIT SIDE OF THE BALANCE: THE 
UNWRITTEN CONTRACT 


THERE is, of course, a credit side to the democratic 
balance sheet of Europe; a list of states where the 
parliamentary system has been tried by time and still 
operates in orderly fashion. On the list are Switzer- 
land, the kingdom of the Netherlands, and the Scandi- 
navian group, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. To 
be noted that in the majority of these nations—four 
out of the five—the head of the state is a sovereign, 
a king or a queen; Holland and the three Scandi- 
navian countries are constitutional monarchies. To a 
Socialist of the theoretical type this adherence to 
traditional forms of government will no doubt be matter 
for regret; but the practical citizen in any of these 
states will probably see no objection to a monarchy 
which, judging by results, is more favourable to the 
working of democratic institutions than most of the 
recent republics of Europe—say, Portugal, Spain, or 
Soviet Russia. 

These five states where Democracy still appears 
stable have certain characteristics in common; to begin 
with, they are minor powers, countries with small 
populations—Holland, the most thickly peopled among 
them, could fit her eight million inhabitants into the 
area of London. To that fact their success may, in 

14 
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part, be due; for the larger the state in point of num- 
bers, the more difficult it is to run on purely demo- 
cratic lines. For the simple reason that the larger the 
state, the more complicated the needs and economy of 
its people, the more frequent the divergence of their 
interests. In a large and complex community there 
will always be considerable minorities whose advantage 
must be sacrificed to that of other sections, more 
numerous or more influential ; and every such sacrifice 
entails an increase of discontent which, in its turn, 
makes democratic government more difficult. 

To be noted also that in none of these five states has 
their present form of government been uninfluenced by 
tradition; it has not, like the ill-fated Weimar Con- 
stitution—or the earlier French constitutions @ la 
Siéyés—been run up in a hurry for the use of a brand- 
new republic. The political institution that grows 
and changes with the nation for whose use it is 
intended is far more likely to prove workable and 
permanent than the ready-made variety, however 
carefully constructed. 

Then another point, and an important one, in 
connection with these five successful states; since they 
became fully fledged political democracies — com- 
munities, that is to say, where the franchise is exercised 
on a wide basis—not one among them has suffered 
an extreme of disaster, such as a prolonged war. It is 
over a century since four of the five were engaged in 
warfare; Denmark, the exception, fought a hopeless 
contest, in 1864, against Prussia and Austria in alliance. 
The war, though disastrous, was also brief—and Den- 
mark, at the time, was not a fully fledged democracy. 
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The recent history of these five minor states has 
been comparatively uneventful; and that being so, 
the capacity of their present governmental system for 
dealing with emergency and recovering from disaster 
has not been put to the test.1_ For democratic govern- 
ment, if history lies not, is a fair-weather system 
apt to break down in emergency and times of stress. 
Even in the United States, that stronghold of demo- 
cratic principle, the long season of slump brought 
about a weakening of democratic practice; America, 
forced to tighten her belt and wrestle, for the first time, 
with nation-wide depression, assented to changes in her 
laws and habits that, in an earlier epoch, would have 
stood no chance of acceptance—a prosperous America 
would have turned them down without hesitation, as 
encroachments on her rights and liberties. 

And another example from beyond the Atlantic! 
How many of us realize that a few years ago—in 1933 
—one of the Dominions of the British Empire yielded 
up voluntarily its Dominion status and, to all intents 
and purposes, the political independence of its people? 
Yet so it was: Newfoundland, with the market for her 
fisheries dwindling, with her people in poverty, her 
finances near collapse, renounced her right to self- 
government—a right enjoyed for several generations 
—for the sake of assistance from Whitehall and the 
British taxpayer. To be noted, moreover, that the 
initiative in the change over from the status of 
Dominion to the status of Colony did not come from 


1The above was written before German aggression in Northern 
Europe made it obvious that, in some cases, if not in all, the demo- 
cratic system of government will be put to the test. 
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the Imperial Government, which is understood to have 
given its consent with reluctance; it was the Dominion 
Parliament which petitioned for relief from an inde- 
pendence which entailed responsiblity for an im- 
poverished people, a load of public debt, and an 
administrative system badly in need of overhauling. 
The free and independent electors of Newfoundland 
handed themselves over, politically speaking, to a body 
of Commissioners, six in number, who have since been 
responsible for the making of laws as well as their 
administration; and by all accounts this return to 
undemocratic methods was hailed with relief and 
satisfaction by many of the Colony’s inhabitants. . 
Even democratic government is only a means to an 
end—the welfare of the people; if its product be misery 
instead of welfare, sooner or later the people that 
suffers from its failures will discard it for another 
system. 


Those of us who are old enough to have seen the 
opening stages of two Great Wars will hardly dispute 
the statement that Democracy is a fair-weather system. 
On each occasion the first days of war have provided 
an object-lesson in the nature and functions of govern- 
ment; their events were a reminder that its essential 
purpose is security, protection—and a reminder, also, 
that the doctrine that ‘every man, in virtue of his man- 
hood alone, shall have an equal voice in the affairs 
of his common country’ is repudiated with instinctive 
swiftness when communities realize a peril. Before 
the ink was dry on the orders for mobilization, the 
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Parliament of every belligerent nation made haste to 
divest itself of much of its importance and authority 
—to hurry through measures granting autocratic 
powers to their Government. Many of the methods 
of what are known as free institutions—such, for 
instance, as liberty of movement and an unmuzzled 
press—were seen to be incompatible with the nation’s 
safety ; common sense and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion demanded their suppression—and suppressed 
they were with the full consent of Parliament. 

If I wished to instruct the youthful mind in the 
meaning and origins of government —that necessary 
evil! —I should tell it the story of August *14 and 
September °39, and follow up the lesson by escorting 
it through the wards of a hospital; pointing out the 
restraint, the discomfort, the discipline to which ailing 
humanity consents in the hope of restoring its health. 
Every patient who voluntarily enters a hospital is an 
object-lesson in the fundamentals of government; in 
his need of recovery, his fear of death or suffering, he 
submits to a loss of freedom that is practically absolute, 
since no rule is more unbending than that of the hospital 
ward. The beginning and ending of political authority 
is the same will to live which induces the patient to 
resign his freedom, submit to painful treatment at 
his doctor’s orders, swallow nauseous potions, and deny 
himself customary pleasures; and the political and 
constitutional history of the human race is the history 
of an unending conflict between the will to live and 
the will to self-direction, between the need for security 
and the impulse towards independence — personal, 
tribal, or national. According to the pressure and 
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weight of circumstance, the balance swings this way 
or that; and a stable condition of government is the 
result not only of security but of a general conviction 
on the part of the community that it is not being asked 
to pay too high a price, in loss of self-direction (or 
freedom), for the measure of security obtained. 


‘The end of obedience is protection,’ wrote Hobbes, 
‘wheresoever a man seeth it’; and so far history has 
not contradicted his maxim. No community tolerates 
for long a form of government — however admirable 
it may be in theory—which does not afford it 
protection. 

In a small and sheltered community, composed of 
self-supporting members engaged in a primitive form 
of agriculture, the functions of government would 
probably be slight; so slight that government, as we 
understand it, might hardly seem to exist. Should the 
community, however, be threatened with attack from 
a neighbouring tribe, it would instinctively look to its 
strongest to lead it—and by the act of obeying their 
directions, the reins of authority would tighten and 
the powers of government extend. Should an epi- 
demic break out, it would turn as instinctively to those 
who had shown themselves skilled in the treatment of 
sickness; while as time went on, the mere growth 
of population would bring about economic develop- 
ments and economic difficulties which would cause the 
community to look for direction to a class skilled in 
trade and finance. In each case authority, per- 
manently or temporarily, would be entrusted to 
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rulers as a means of ensuring safety; thus the essential 
clause in the unwritten ‘social contract’ implies 
security on one side, in exchange for obedience (or 
loss of self-direction) on the other—be the bargain 
struck between man and man or a herd of beasts and 
its leader. 

The lumber of Europe’s post-war democracies, as 
well as of yesterday’s fallen thrones, testifies to the 
instinctive understanding of nations and peoples—be 
they Russian, Balkan, Latin, or Teutonic—that a 
government which cannot protect its citizens has failed 
to fulfil its obligations. Russia revolted against her 
Tsars when corruption and mismanagement had pro- 
duced their due effect; Hohenzollernism crumbled— 
and with it a score of minor princedoms—because it had 
passed the wit of Hohenzollernism to avert the results 
of a blockade. Fascism found its opportunity in 
Italy when democratic government had shown itself 
too weak and irresolute to deal with the forces of 
disorder. ‘The end of obedience is protection, where- 
soever a man seeth it.’ 

To reduce to its simple and persistent terms the 
bargain implied by the existence of a system of govern- 
ment is not necessarily to simplify greatly the problem 
of government itself, since the definition of security 
and its instrument, order, has altered with the ages, 
and will alter. To one generation security may signify 
joint action with clubs against a cave-bear; to another, 
high explosive and Factory Acts, the stamping out of 
typhoid, and the granting of old age pensions. But the 
reduction of the bargain to its vital terms is helpful 
to straight thinking, in so far as it sweeps away clouds 
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of vague theory from the solid foundations whereon 
stable government is laid. If those foundations are 
utilitarian, there is, and can be, no question of a divine 
right to wield authority on the part of any section 
of the community—whether it be a one-man section, 
styled Emperor or Leader, or a mass or faction that 
entitles itself the People. The real point to be con- 
sidered is, whether the Emperor, the Leader, the People 
can fulfil the obligations attached to the authority 
with which they have been invested ; whether they can 
pay, in services rendered, for the necessary measure 
of obedience ! 

And the fact appears to be that Democracy has 
defaulted again and again and, from sheer inability 
to govern with order, with competence and foresight, 
has delivered itself up to despotism ! 


‘We are, in a sense, the purest democracy. We have 
become a despotism.’ So Chesterton’s Napoleon of 
Notting Hill—which was written many years before 
Comrade Stalin reigned in Moscow or Hitler, the 
Fihrer, had risen to power in Berlin. ‘Have you not 
noticed how continually in history democracy becomes 
despotism? People call it the decay of democracy. 
It is simply its fulfilment. . . . We want one man at 
the head of our State, not because he is brilliant or 
virtuous, but because he is one man and not a chattering 
crowd.’ 

To look around Europe as it is to-day, with auto- 
crats bestriding the ruins of democracies, is to realize 
from our own experience what Chesterton called 
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history to witness—that all too often the Will of 
the People is the instrument whereby autocracy 
attains to power. 


One governing race, the Roman, understood the 
proper function of dictatorship; the need, in time of 
danger, to appoint a ruler with arbitrary powers, and 
the need to make him responsible. When Rome was 
threatened, and divided counsels would be an added 
danger, Cincinnatus was called from his plough, and 
into his hands, till the State was secure, was com- 
mitted the rule of his countrymen. For the time being, 
the word of the Dictator was law; but, his task accom- 
plished, he laid down his power and was answerable 
for the use he had made of it. 

That was dictatorship as it should be; recognized as 
an occasional necessity in the life of a people, a pre- 
caution against supreme disaster. But since, like other 
remedies, it had its dangers, its use was hedged about 
with safeguards. France of to-day when, in face of 
German peril, she granted almost autocratic powers 
to her Premier, followed the example of the Roman 
body politic and granted them only for a period. For 
the most part, however, those peoples of Europe who 
have ‘gone dictator’ lack the wisdom and foresight 
of republican Rome, and set up their despots with no 
power of recall, no means of instilling a sense of 
responsibility or checking abuse of authority. Only 
death or catastrophe can remove a Hitler or a Stalin, 
whose rule is patterned on that of Eastern despotism 
and not on the model of old Rome. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ULTIMATE AUTHORITY 


Wat is the reason for this widespread failure of 
government by and for the People? There must be 
some definite cause for its rejection in state after state, 
for its loss of influence even in those nations which still 
profess democratic principles? 

The question, to a certain extent, was answered in 
the last chapter by the statement that Democracy is a 
fair-weather system, liable to failure under storm and 
stress. That answer, however, does not get to the 
root of the matter; it merely provokes a further ques- 
tion, a demand to know the reason why... . If 
it be true (as experience seems to prove) that govern- 
ment in accordance with the votes of the many can 
only prosper when circumstances favour it: and if it 
be true that it breaks under strain more quickly and 
thoroughly than other forms of government: then those 
who prefer it to other forms of government and abhor 
tyranny, whether from the Right or the Left, should 
make it their business to ascertain the causes of weak- 
ness. And their remedy, should remedy be possible! 


A satisfactory system of government presupposes 
certain conditions; whereof, perhaps, the first and 
most essential is the responsibility of the governing 
power—that is to say, a method of inducing the 
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careful, conscientious use of authority by calling the 
wielders of authority to account for their actions. 
Despotism is not always an intolerable system to live 
under ; when the despot is responsible to an enlightened 
conscience, and his dominions are small enough to 
dispense with bureaucracy, it is probably comfortable 
enough, at any rate, as a temporary expedient. 
Absolute rulers have often done well by their subjects ; 
but in the long run few men and no institutions are 
sufficiently perfect to be left to use authority unwatched ; 
in the long run it has always been needful to institute 
a series of checks upon arbitrary power—and these 
checks are as various as the forms of authority they 
limit. Where a pure despotism is the recognized 
method of government, and there is no appeal from 
the personal fiat of the ruler, an assassin’s knife or a 
palace revolution may be the only means of redressing 
grievance or correcting intolerable abuse. Paul of 
Russia, for instance, an impossible maniac, was 
strangled with a scarf—to the general relief of his 
subjects! At the other end of the scale, where con- 
stitutional government exists, the grievance can be 
redressed, the abuse remedied, by an adverse vote in 
an elected chamber, involving the fall of a Government. 
In each case, though the mode of procedure is different 
—considerably different—the object attained is the 
same; and the comparative ease of the second, or 
constitutional, method of dismissal is possible only 
because a system of check upon those in authority 
has been publicly and legally recognized. 

In estimating the importance of a system of check, 
it must be borne in mind that the tendency of all 
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holders of authority — be they men or institutions, be 
they democrats or despots—is towards the evasion of 
responsibility; let it exist but long enough and every 
form of power will succumb to the common tempta- 
tion of power and seek to establish its position by 
evading the blame for its sins. A Moscow dictatorship 
that prohibits unbolshevized newspapers, a Berlin 
tyranny that herds its critics in concentration camps, 
has succumbed to the temptation more violently than 
a constitutional ministry that may only inspire a press. 
The sovereign who declines to be accountable for his 
misdeeds on the ground that he holds his dignity from 
God alone is an historical example of the tendency; 
one of his modern counterparts is the departmental 
official who, tucked away in the recesses of an intricate 
bureaucratic system, can waste or blunder with im- 
punity—being as inaccessible, as impossible to penalize 
as the despot anointed of heaven! Bureaucrat and 
sovereign, by differing methods—the one deviously 
and in quiet, the other, as it were, by storm—have 
attained the instinctive desire of authority and freed 
themselves from the penalties usually attached to 
failure and misdoing. Of the twain, perhaps, it is 
open to the bureaucrat to sin the more securely and 
frequently, since he has not even his reputation with 
the public to consider—while the anointed of heaven 
may desire popularity or the favourable verdict of 
history. 

It is because of this tendency to shuffle out of the 
consequences of error that no system of government, 
however theoretically perfect, can be trusted to exist 
without its check—call it opposition, call it devil’s 
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advocate or counterweight. In its own interest it 
requires the critic and the curb; for it would seem to be 
a law of nature that institutions unprovided with the 
necessary check grow unwieldy, overbalance, and fall. 
In nations where the wit of man has not been able to 
devise an effective check upon the central authority— 
as in France of the eighteenth, and Russia of the 
twentieth century—the central authority, grown swol- 
len and effete, will rot to its end and die. The limits 
of power may also be its walls of defence; it is the ruler 
of a system that must not be limited, must not be 
threatened, whose power corrupts to its ruin. 

If it be admitted that a check on authority is essential 
to the proper working of government, it will also be 
admitted that a purely democratic system is peculiarly 
liable to breakdown. For the weak point of demo- 
cratic institutions—of representative government by 
elected assemblies—is the irresponsibility of the ulti- 
mate authority, the elector. The electorate, the source of 
governmental power, is, for all practical purposes, completely 
irresponsible; it can blunder without fear of the consequence— 
whatever its shortcomings, whatever its excesses, it cannot be 
called to account. The vote of the citizen may be venal, 
may be careless or foolish; but the man who casts it, 
being one of a multitude, is immune from direct 
penalty. And that is the fundamental weakness of 
Democracy ! 

From indirect penalty, of course, not even the 
sovereign elector is immune; his mistakes, so they be 
but widespread enough — and we have it on the 
authority of Lincoln that you ‘can fool all the people 
some of the time’—may recoil upon his own head in 
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some form of national disaster; the persistent return 
to power of men pledged to futile or dangerous 
measures must, in the long run, bring about disaster 
affecting the electorate in general. In the long run 
the average voter will be called on to pay for national 
folly and extravagance; but though the price may be 
high, the method of payment will, in all probability, 
be devious enough to conceal from him the relation 
between cause and effect—he will suffer, but blame 
others for his suffering. The blame for scarcity and 
exorbitant cost of living, even if they are the result of 
a policy for which the elector has voted in the past, 
will be laid by him at the door of the politicians who 
misled him by their specious arguments; wars and 
tumults provoked or encouraged through the ballot 
box will be looked on as catastrophes brought about by 
an evilly intentioned minority or class, and the elector’s 
conscience will be pricked by no thoughts of his own 
blood-guiltiness. Hence for all ethical, if not for all 
practical, purposes, the power of the voter is absolute; 
his responsibility for his errors is never brought home 
to him and he escapes the ordinary and salutary process 
of the education best worth having—the education of 
experience. His position, in this respect, is far more 
unassailable than that of the absolute monarch—whom 
no western civilization has been able to tolerate 
indefinitely. Most monarchs, however autocratic in 
temper, desire to stand well with the majority of their 
subjects and to leave behind them a name that is not 
altogether odious; most monarchs also—though there 
are exceptions—will realize that too great an exercise 


of tyranny, too impulsive and uncertain a manner of 
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ruling, is likely to result in an effort to remove them 
from power. The ordinary elector in a democratic 
state, by his personal insignificance as well as his 
numbers, escapes both these checks on his authority; 
he risks neither safety nor reputation by recording a 
vote that is foolish, dishonest, or cruel. He can even, 
by virtue of the secret ballot, evade the modicum of 
blame that might fall to his lot when the particular 
policy for which he has voted, through his representa- 
tive, has proved disastrous in its working. Orthodox 
political Democracy evades responsibility for its sins 
and blunders more completely and thoroughly than 
any other system of government. 

‘Unlimited power,’ says de Tocqueville, ‘appears to 
me to be in itself an evil and a dangerous thing; and 
the mind of man unequal to the disinterested practice 
of omnipotence. . . . No power on earth is so worthy 
of honour for itself, or of reverential obedience to 
the rights which it represents, that I would consent to 
admit its uncontrolled and all-predominant authority. 
When I see that the right and the means of absolute 
command are conferred on a people or upon a king, 
upon an aristocracy or a democracy, a monarchy or a 
republic, I recognize the germ of tyranny. .. .22 And 
Lord Acton corroborates with emphasis: ‘All power 
corrupts—absolute power corrupts absolutely.’ 

The fact that a system whose source of power is the 
secret vote is usually described as a ‘responsible’ 
method of government is proof (if proof were needed) 
of our general lack of straight thinking in matters 
political. It is true that members of Parliament are 
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responsible to their constituents or, rather, to the faction 
that has given them its vote ; that ministers in power are 
responsible to Parliament as well as to their own con- 
stituents ; and that this measure of responsibility is the 
saving grace of the system. Responsibility makes for 
character, as absolute power corrupts it. In the case 
of manifest unfitness for his post, the minister will be 
penalized by loss of office and—if his failure be crass 
enough—by a ruined career as well as by public censure 
and contempt. No share of this penalty, however, will 
fall upon those from whom he derived his power to 
injure the community—the electors whose misjudgment 
placed an unfit man at the head of a nation’s affairs. 
On the contrary, the exposure of a foolish or criminal 
representative, and his consequent retirement from 
public life, would have no more serious consequence for 
those who had elected him than the arrival in his 
former constituency of two or three candidates for the 
seat left vacant by his fall. And the said candidates, 
after expressing their regret that the fool or criminal 
had proved himself unworthy of the confidence reposed 
in him by the local electors, would proceed by methods, 
very largely flattering, to solicit that confidence for 
themselves. It is only from the judgment seat of his- 
tory that sentence can be passed on the folly of a multi- 
tude; there is no contemporary substitute for the 
assassin’s knife as applied to the despot, or the vote 
that dismisses a premier. . . . Democracy that rules 
through the ballot box fails to comply with the first 
and eternal law of progress, whereby it is laid down that 
a man shall mark his errors and learn from them. 
While this book was in the making and the war 
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beginning, I read, in the columns of a popular news- 
paper, an indignant denial of the statement, made in 
another journal, that our people had been slow to recog- 
nize the necessity for rearmament. Not at all—so the 
popular newspaper insisted—it was our politicians, our 
neglectful governments, that had pinned their faith to 
disarmament; the people of Great Britain had never 
believed in it—the blame for our national unprepared- 
ness could not be shifted on to them! 

The historian, I fancy, will differ from that popular 
newspaper; whatever the journalist may choose to 
ignore, he will take account of the long agitation in 
favour of disarmament, the industrious propaganda 
of the League of Nations Union, the cult of inter- 
nationalism and advocacy of Collective Security, as a 
substitute for national strength. A London election, 
a few years ago, was fought and won on the question 
of disarmament, and there was widespread approval 
in more than the constituency at the prospect of 
reducing the nation’s defences still further; while not 
many years have passed since the progressive young | 
men of the Oxford Union carried an anti-patriotic 
resolution against fighting in defence of their country. 
Until the German peril made itself obvious, it was a 
matter of faith with large sections of our people that 
the less we were capable of defending ourselves, the 
greater was the likelihood of peace; and as long as 
Democracy held to that faith, its servants—its ministers 
and soldiers—could do very little to protect it against 
oncoming danger. A campaign for rearmament, 
while that spirit prevailed, would have been a godsend 
to an Opposition which, whatever its merits in other 
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respects, had never shown any enthusiasm for national 
defence—and have given opportunity to our popular 
humorists for a few more jibes at the expense of Colonel 
Blimp. Democracy, even when it blunders into peril 
through its own lack of foresight, cannot be dealt 
with as dictatorship deals with its underlings; it has to 
be persuaded into safety, not dragooned, and the pro- 
cess of persuasion may be dangerously slow. While 
we were laughing at our silly old Blimp, Hitler’s 
officers were drilling their men! 

Thanks in part, at least, to our lack of precaution, 
the dogs of war have been let loose on us again. But 
whatever the results, in misery and blood, we, the 
electors of a democratic state, are unlikely to feel any 
twinges of conscience; we can put all the blame on 
other people. 


Democracy, if it determines to endure, has more than 
one problem to solve; but its first and most difficult 
is surely this: how to make its electorate, its ultimate 
authority, responsible. A problem, moreover, that 
becomes less hopeful of solution with every widening 
of the franchise; for the larger the herd, the com- 
munity, the crowd, the smaller the responsibility for 
his actions of each individual member. Yet the fate 
and fortune of a democratic nation must depend, in 
the long run, on the wisdom (or otherwise) of the 
majority of its people; on their possession (or lack) of 
the qualities that make for sound government. Whether 
its numbers be many or few, every governing class, 
if its power is to last, must be gifted with foresight, 
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capable of self-discipline and of making a sane choice of 
leadership. Whether its numbers be many or few, 
every governing class has its duties as well as its rights ; 
when it fails in its duties, the likelihood is that it will 
not long preserve its rights. No people, however vast 
in multitude, will be able to misgovern indefinitely ; 
whatever the majority vote behind it, incompetence 
breaks down of itself. . . . Democracy will do well to 
realize it has no divine right to be silly! 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TWOFOLD LIFE: MAN AND MEMBER 


I READ, while this book was in the making, an article 
by J. B. Priestley in which he compared the progres- 
sive type of political thinker with the conservative— 
though he did not actually use the word, he would, 
I imagine, think of the latter as reactionary. He 
considers that those who belong to this type, however 
kindly they may be as individuals, base their public 
policy on ‘a belief that human nature is essentially 
corrupt and self-seeking’; and this cynical view he 
contrasts with that of the party whose views he shares, 
the party which bases its policy on ‘trust in the funda- 
mental decency of human nature.’ That, as he sees 
it, is the line of political cleavage. ‘We think’—so he 
writes—‘far better of humanity than the other side. 
. . . We dislike what might be called the police view 
of human nature. We are ready to take a chance on 
our belief that most people are decent at heart. We 
want to trust and not dragoon the people.’ 

As to whether Mr Priestley is correct in his estimate 
of the two contrasting political attitudes, that is a 
matter that does not here concern me; what I wish to 
point out is that it is possible to share his belief that 
most men and women are decent at heart, to share his 
dislike of the dragooning process, and yet be appre- 
hensive for the future of the democratic state. We may 
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want, as he does—we may earnestly desire—to ‘trust 
the people,’ the mass of men and women, and yet (to 
put it bluntly) wonder if the people be trustworthy? 
History, the record of our race experience, does not 
encourage a belief in the original virtue of mankind. 
It is a belief that usually precedes a revolution; and 
revolutions (as we, in our time, have good cause to 
know) have a way of evolving into tyrannies. 

There is another awkward fact that Democracy must 
face, and it is this: Man, in the mass, is not the same 
creature as man when he stands alone; a crowd, a 
community, any form of herd life, although it may be 
composed of individuals who are decent at heart, 
does not, on that account, always behave in decent 
fashion. The average human being, as member of 
his herd, will lower his standard of honour and conduct 
to that of the herd in general and accept a code that 
in private life he would reject, and reject with scorn. 
This lowering of standard is not confined to any nation, 
class, or race; it is the habit of the human being in 
general, whatever his colour or his rank. Man, so 
far, has found no difficulty in combining his private 
gentleness and honour with his public hatred and in- 
justice. He accepts and practises a double standard 
of morality — his own, the standard of the decent 
individual, and the lower morals of his crowd life. 
As an individual he will keep his lips clean from slander ; 
as a party man, Liberal, Labour, or Conservative, he 
will read with approval when his morning paper 
distorts the motives of a leader on the opposite side. 
As an individual the shedding of blood is forbidden 


him; as member of a commonwealth, the shedding 
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of blood may mean to him a sacred duty. The con- 
science of the organization—be it nation or church, 
be it limited company or trade union—is seldom as 
careful as that of the decent individual; the collective 
being, of whatever type, tends naturally to jungle law. 
For the simple reason that its own advantage is its aim 
and its highest good; altruism has hardly entered into 
the ethics of the self-conscious crowd, the community. 
It makes demands upon the altruism of its members 
and thereby stills their consciences; calls on them to 
sacrifice themselves for the common good; but itself 
it is purely egoistic. In so far as we live collectively, 
we are part of a life whose standard and motive, as a 
general rule, is self-interest. It follows that when 
man, the decent individual, resigns himself to the 
influence of the crowd life, he accepts the standard 
of an entity whose morals at their best are lower than 
his own, at their worst are primitive and brutal. 

There is no form of the life collective that is capable 
of love for its fellow—for another community. Man, 
the individual, being capable of love, is also capable 
of altruism; he will sacrifice not only his interests but 
his life, in order to benefit others. Not so the human 
community; which, once it is organized—a self- 
conscious crowd—responds most readily to the stimulus 
of hate and fear. So far in the world’s history, the 
only method of holding men firmly and actively 
together is by providing them with something to fear 
and hate—and therefore with something to attack; 
the common hatred, the common fear, is the bond that 
unites man and man. We prove our comradeship by 
striking at those who are not comrades, and out of the 
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need for a common hatred have arisen innumerable 
wars; Europe to-day is torn asunder because of that 
need on the part of the German community... . 
Can cause or community long hold together without 
the stimulus of hate? On the answer to that question 
depends the fate of our civilization, the existence of 
the world as we know it. With methods of mass 
murder growing ever more formidable we cannot afford 
to use hatred and malice as a means of securing unity. 


It was Mazzini who said of himself and his fellow 
workers for the freedom of Italy that if they had done 
for themselves what they had done for their country, 
they. would rightly be accounted scoundrels; but the 
liberators of Italy do not stand alone in this respect— 
the likelihood is that the same thing might be said of 
those who take part in most political movements. 
One may believe, with Mr Priestley, in ‘the funda- 
mental decency of human nature’ so long as human 
nature is separate, individual, master of its own 
identity; so long, that is to say, as the ‘fundamental 
decency’ has not been choked by the crowd life. 


If we understood more of the nature of our life collect- 
ive, the motives that sway us as a human herd, we should 
be less apt to succumb to its manifold temptations. 

Its actions, its manifestations, are real enough; but 
the motives, the needs that underlie these actions, the 
impulses that move little men like pawns—we, as a 
rule, are so ignorant of these that the little men 
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imagine they are moving of their own free will. At 
most they imagine that the mind and need of the com- 
munity—the herd—is the sum of their individual minds 
and needs. That and nothing more; leaving out of 
account the element of wholeness — which is the 
essential element of life. ‘The body, whether corporate 
or human, is more than the sum of its members. 

We are living the herd life as never before in the 
recorded history of the world; living it faster and more 
closely. And that not of our own free will or deliber- 
ate design, but as the direct and inevitable consequence 
of progress in science and invention. Stephenson, 
Galvani, Lavoisier, and the many who have followed 
in their footsteps have given us more than mechanical 
transport, the marvels of chemistry and electric power ; 
they have bestowed upon us the doubtful gift of the 
crowd mind, the crowd life intensified. We live where 
the machine feeds us or where we can feed the machine ; 
swift communication, the cinema, the radio, the 
ceaseless growth of cities, mean the spread of mass 
opinion and emotion, the absorption of the individual 
mind in the unthinking mind of the mass. . . . There- 
fore it is needful, as never before in the recorded 
history of the world, that the life collective should be 
civilized and trained, should be raised to the standard 
of decency and honour we demand in the life in- 
dividual. And before we can civilize, we must 
understand what we have to civilize. To-day, after 
centuries of so-called civilization, the conflict of two 
communities—the clash of two crowd wills—is much 
what it has been since the dawn of history: the 
meeting of beasts in the arena. 
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We have certain data to go on, abundant data; the 
lives, acts, and deaths of communities—political, 
racial, religious—which have existed in _ historical 
times; whose records can be compared with the re- 
cords, tendencies, and actions of communities still in 
existence. And from these comparisons certain facts 
can be established. 

To begin with, the community, whatever its nature, 
is born of necessity or self-interest ; its existence implies 
the acceptance of restrictions—rules or laws—to which 
men do not submit except for the sake of advantage 
to be gained by their observance. People who are 
linked to their neighbours merely by social intercourse, 
however pleasant, do not form a true community; the 
birth of a tribe, a trade union, or a church implies 
the realization of a common danger, material or 
spiritual—peril to the body or the soul. Danger is 
the strongest incentive to collective action, the swiftest 
method of arousing the collective instinct; the sudden 
menace of starvation by means of a strike may convert 
an incoherent mass of consumers into a true, if elemen- 
tary, community ; just as a group of tea-party acquain- 
tances might be transformed, at a few minutes’ notice, 
into something like a true community by a flood that 
threatened to overwhelm their dwellings, or the on- 
slaught of a band of brigands. At moment of writing, 
there is displayed outside the town hall of the borough 
wherein I am domiciled a notice which bears witness 
to the unifying power of danger—an appeal to the 
public issued jointly by official representatives of what, 
in other matters, are the warring parties of the borough 
—the local Labour Party and Trades Council, the 
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local Conservatives, Communists, and Municipal 
Reformers. 

‘Although’ (so runs the notice) ‘we differ on many 
aspects of policy, we unite in urging you to volunteer 
for training [in A.R.P.] to protect yourselves and your 
neighbours.’ 

As wolf and lamb will run side by side from the peril 
of a forest fire, so Communist and Conservative forget 
their feuds in face of the German threat; sudden 
danger quenches, if only for a moment, the internal 
quarrels of a people. 


Few, I suppose, would be found to deny that the 
morals of the human herd—the community—are 
lower than those of the average decent individual. 
Bloodshed is forbidden to the individual, even under 
great provocation; the State, on the contrary, goes to 
war abroad and inflicts the death penalty at home. 
Churches which enjoin repentance and charity on 
their members have consigned opponents to outer 
darkness and have never been known to make the 
acknowledgment of misdeed which would be made, 
as a matter of course, by the man who was merely 
honourable. As to the morals of totalitarian com- 
munities, they appear to be little removed from the 
instinctive morals of the savage; it would seem to be 
a law that the tighter the collective bond, the greater 
the temptation to immorality (or a-morality) on the 
part of the human herd. This, at least, is certain: 
that communities about to commit acts of aggression 
or violence insist fiercely on membership, as opposed 
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to manhood, and deny the right of private judgment— 
thereby instinctively approaching nearer to the ex- 
treme of collectivism, an army. The peril of to-day 
lies largely in this: we are passing more and more 
under the control of the crowd mind; and in so far as 
we are ruled by the crowd mind, we are ruled by the 
least conscientious, most backward forces of our 
nature. ... And all the resources of destructive 
science lie ready for the use of the crowd mind and 
can be set in motion by its savage impulses and passions. 

Whatever form it takes—industrial, racial, class, 
ecclesiastical—and whatever the moral and mental 
calibre of the individuals whereof it is composed, the 
collective mind is selfish, instinctively selfish; its 
attitude to life is apt to be that of the very young 
animal—human or otherwise—which sees what it 
wants and stretches out a hand to grab. Once the 
individual allows himself to be absorbed into the herd 
life—to become a member rather than a man—his 
personal altruism and personal good sense will seldom 
guarantee him against crass and shortsighted egoism as 
member of his organization; a highly intelligent and 
altruistic man may be childishly cruel and stupid on 
the collective side of his mentality, and it is hardly too 
much to say that particular groups or classes are 
cultured and honest only in so far as they refuse to 
conform without question to the standard of their own 
particular collective mind. The state, the organized 
church, the trade union, work frankly for their own 
advantage, and the conscientious checks that are put 
upon their egoism are the outcome of individual 
scruple, when that scruple is sufficiently widespread. 
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Hence open breaches of the moral law on the part of 
the state, the trade union, and even of the organized 
church; breaches that would not be committed by the 
ordinary individual who, if chiefly concerned with his 
own interest, has yet reached that stage in his moral 
development when he understands a duty to more than 
his personal advantage. Where you and I make 
excuses for our selfishness, the defective morality of 
the corporate mind is not ashamed to profess a naked 
egoism. Ofsuch egoism the ‘State religions’ of to-day 
afford the most glaring examples ; but be it remembered 
that the ruthlessness common to Bolshevik and Nazi 
is not a thing apart. It is merely an extreme example 
of a tendency active in all forms of corporate life. 


Herewith one or two examples—recent examples 
—of the selfishness natural to the corporate life and its 
moral effect upon men and women whose private 
standard is high. It will be remembered that a few 
years ago, when the slump was at its worst and re- 
trenchment in public expenditure was necessary, the 
teaching profession was called on to make a temporary 
sacrifice of income for the good of the nation at large. 
For the time being a percentage was taken off its 
salaries—a percentage which was duly restored later 
on, as the trade of the country improved. Teachers, 
one supposes, as a general rule, are men and women 
with a sense of duty, and their training—so at least 
one imagines !—must endow them with a strong sense 
of citizenship. Yet the fact remains that this teaching 
class, which was far more securely placed than the 
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majority of English men and women; which was sure 
of its salary and had prospect of a comfortable pension 
in retirement, while its countrymen, literally by mil- 
lions, were unable to find work or wage; this class was 
more than reluctant to give the help that was asked 
of it. The teachers of youth, who might have been 
expected to set youth an example of good citizenship, 
were loud in their outcry and apparently desirous 
that their share of the common burden should be 
passed on to other shoulders. I shall not do the 
teachers of the country the injustice of supposing that 
if they had approached the matter as separate indi- 
viduals, instead of through their unions and associa- 
tions, there would have been the same display of mass 
self-interest. ‘That was the outcome of their corporate 
life with its low standard of morality ; it was as members 
of unions and associations that, in unashamed fashion, 
they set their own interest before that of the nation 
at large. 

And to give another, more recent, instance which 
presents an even more striking contrast between 
kindly sympathy in the individual and lack of it in 
corporate life. The British Medical Association, at 
its Aberdeen meeting in 1939, passed a resolution dis- 
approving the use of anaesthetics by midwives in 
charge of a case—even anaesthetics of so innocuous 
a type that a risk to the patient can hardly be said to 
exist. In the view of the Association, such relief 
to a sufferer should only be administed by a doctor— 
whatever the agony of the woman in labour and what- 
ever the experience and the qualifications of the mid- 
wife. Fortunately the vote of the Association was a 
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vote only, without legal value; it denoted what the 
majority wished, not what it had power to enforce. 
But if the majority could enforce its will, it would 
mean that the thousands of mothers—the tens of 
thousands—whose children are born without aid from 
a doctor would be denied all mitigation of their tor- 
ment, although the mitigation could be given with 
safety by women of long experience in maternity work. 
... To those who had not realized the twofold 
nature of the human being—the possibility of reconcil- 
ing private benevolence with corporate ruthlessness— 
that resolution of the B.M.A. must have seemed 
almost incredible! 

There again is a view that would hardly have been 
taken if the members of the British Medical Association 
had given their votes as individuals; the average 
doctor, uninfluenced by his membership, might have 
doubted the capacity of the average midwife, might 
have voted for her better training in the use of anaes- 
thetics ; but one cannot believe that—uninfluenced by 
membership—he would have voted that women 
whose confinements took place out of reach of a doctor, 
or women too poor to pay for his services, should suffer 
the extreme of pain. 


It is this twofold nature of the human being—his 
twofold life as man and member—that nullifies one of 
the stock-in-trade arguments of the pacifist. What 
quarrel, he asks, have you, John Smith, with Karl 
Miiller, the German, whom your country sends you 
out to kill? You have never even seen him, he has 
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done you no personal injury; the likelihood is, he is 
kindly as yourself—why then should you wish to take 
his life? . . . The argument would be sound if Karl 
Miller and John Smith were always themselves, their 
individual selves, with no interest but their personal 
affairs and surroundings; that is to say, if they always 
lived apart from the life of the herd, immune from its 
spirit of antagonism. But as things are, it does not 
hold. John Smith, as a busman who goes on strike, 
has no personal quarrel with the crippled out-patient 
who, for lack of transport, must hobble to his hospital, 
or the tired shop assistant who must tramp in the rain 
at the end of a long day’s work; but he hits them both, 
and hits them hard, because he is a member of his 
union, his fighting force. And if he is a really enthusi- 
astic member, he will hit them with a right good will 
—in the hope that by making them sufficiently un- 
comfortable, sufficiently resentful, he will bring his 
employers to their knees. Yet the likelihood is that 
John Smith, as a man, is cast in kindly mould; and that 
when he is not on the war-path with his union he helps 
the cripple off his bus. 

It is not always safe to ‘trust in the fundamental 
decency of human nature’ when human nature is 
multiple. 


On a day in the post-War year 1919 two Germans 
whom the War had brought near to ruin were dis- 
cussing their misfortunes and bitter experiences with 
some of the Englishmen at that time quartered in the 
Rhineland. One of the Germans, whose home was in 
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Berlin, was outspoken on the subject of ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm, whom he looked on as wholly responsible 
for his country’s disaster ; he it was who, to gratify his 
insane ambition, his Hohenzollern pride, had urged 
the country into war. ‘But for the Kaiser there would 
have been no war. We none of us wanted it, we 
ordinary citizens—all we wanted was to live at peace 
and get on with our work.’ . . . So the man from 
Berlin asserted with emphasis, apparently believing 
what he said; until his companion, who was also his 
kinsman, checked him with a shake of the head. 

‘Hans, Hans, Hans,’ he rebuked the Kaiser-hater, 
‘have you forgotten that night at the beginning of the 
War? The night when the crowd stood outside the 
palace and cheered? You and I were there—and, 
if I’m not mistaken, you shouted as loudly as any one!’ 

And Hans, looking back on that night of enthusiasm, 
could not deny the accusation! 

That night when the dogs of war were loosed, he 
had been wholly a comrade and a national—his 
identity merged in that of his German herd; and once 
his identity was so merged, it would have been of no 
use to point out to him that John Smith, like himself, 
was a decent fellow with whom he had no cause of 
quarrel. For John Smith, in his eyes, had lost his 
personality as a private individual, and was merely 
an Englishman—the member of a rival herd! 


CHAPTER V 
COLLECTIVE MORALITY 


In these days when community interests make more and 
more claim upon the young, when causes and parties 
compete for the enrolment of veritable children, it is 
of the first importance that the moral dangers of the 
life collective should be realized. Every child should 
learn that he possesses two personalities—as individual 
and as member of the herd or community. He should 
learn of the special temptations to which he is exposed 
in his character of member—temptations to prejudice, 
intolerance, cruelty, evasion of the truth; and be 
taught that the organization, whatever its object, 
is essentially a fighting machine, and that often enough 
—and whatever its object—it affords us an outlet for 
the sins and passions we should hold it a duty to 
check in private life. Hatred, for instance: even 
those of us who have ceased to profess the Christian 
faith will usually consider it wrong to nurse hatred 
for a personal grievance; but to hate those persons 
whose ideas conflict with those of your cause, your 
political party—that, in the eyes of the ardent adherent, 
isa merit! Our sin becomes a virtue, when committed 
with an organized herd; in the name of a party, in 
the name of a cause—even when that cause is per- 
sonified in God !—humanity, times out of number, has 
flung off restraint to indulge in orgies of hatred and 
malice and savagery—and not only indulged but 
46 
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admired itself for its indulgence. . . . It is not, one 
would imagine, a coincidence that the political crowd 
in which the sense of membership is so strong that the 
members habitually address each other by the title of 
comrade should have chosen as its greeting the gesture 
of hate, the clenched fist. The closer the sense of ~ 
crowd fellowship, the stronger the urge to hatred; and 
given hatred sufficiently strong, it will usually find its 
expression in cruelty; the human being inflamed with 
partisanship will condone horrors of bloodshed and 
oppression that would sicken him if they were not 
committed by those of whose creed he approves. 

I do not imagine that any one whose memory goes 
back thirty years is likely to deny that there is more 
cruelty in the world of to-day than there was at the 
opening of the century; the savagery perpetrated by 
men and races who believe themselves civilized would 
have been unthinkable when the elder generation was 
young. There are methods of government on the 
continent of Europe which make what we once con- 
sidered tyranny look almost like beneficence; and 
methods of waging indiscriminate massacre undreamed 
of in the days of our youth. 

Dr Joad, in his pacifist pamphlet, Why War? quotes 
a passage in which a young Mussolini, the Duce’s air- 
man son, describes some of his bombing exploits in 
Abyssinia; a passage I take leave to reborrow as an 
illustration of a mind so completely organized—so 
attuned to the lower nature of the herd-life—that it 
has lost the power of pity. 

‘We had set fire to the wooded hills, the fields, and 
little villages. . . . It was all most diverting... . 
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The bombs hardly touched the earth before they burst 
into white smoke and an enormous flame and the dry 
grass began to burn. I thought of the animals: God, 
how they ran!... After the bomb racks were 
emptied, I began throwing bombs by hand... . It 
was most amusing: a big zariba surrounded by tall 
trees was not easy to hit. I had to aim carefully at 
the straw roof and only succeeded at the third shot. 
The wretches who were inside, seeing their roof 
burning, jumped out and ran off like mad. 

‘Surrounded by a circle of fire about five thousand 
Abyssinians came to a sticky end. It was like hell.’ 

This last statement of Mussolini junior rings true. 
Hell it must have been for the wretched Abyssinians, 
helpless against the latest devices of civilization in the 
hands of a young man who found it ‘diverting’ to 
look down on the havoc he created. Dr Joad explains 
this sadistic pleasure in the agony and terror of man 
and beast by ascribing it, in part, to the long-distance 
conditions of modern warfare—the removal of the 
slain from the sight and knowledge of his slayer. The 
flying man, dropping his bombs from a height, does 
not see their effects at close quarters, and his imagina- 
tion, as a general rule, is not sufficiently vivid to 
picture what he does not see. The dead, if he glimpses 
them at all, are too far away to be horrible ; the human 
beings he looks down on as they run are little, ant-like 
creatures, whose scurrying to and fro is more ridiculous 
than agonized. 

Yet another cause of this indifference to suffering 
—here again I am quoting Dr Joad—is the fact that 
‘there are mechanically minded young men in the 
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world to-day who have allowed their interest in 
machines to rob them of their concern for mankind.’ 
That, again, is a true and a very true word; one has 
only to recall the indifference of the mechanically 
minded to the mounting death rate of the roads and 
the inevitable protests at any proposal for reducing the 
lethal powers of the car. Not to mention the cheerful 
assumption (by persons who were otherwise kindly and 
considerate) that the ‘jay-walker’—who might be halt 
or deaf—had only got what was due to him when he 
was suddenly hurled into eternity. It is an old and 
trite saying that our morals are affected by the com- 
pany we keep, and the twentieth century—especially 
its youth—being addicted to mechanical company, 
must needs fall in with its habits. In days gone by it 
was only the pirate who sank a ship and left her crew 
to drown; and the pirate was a criminal whose doom, 
when he was caught, was to hang in chains at Execu- 
tion Dock. Now the naval officer who commands a 
submarine may, however, unwillingly, have to emulate 
the pirate and leave his victims to their fate—for what 
can he do when he sinks a battleship with a crew that 
runs into hundreds? Like the airman who drops his 
bomb from the clouds, or the gunner who fires from 
invisible distance, he cannot even accept the surrender 
of an enemy defeated and helpless. Inevitably those 
who make use of modern weapons must accustom 
themselves to the thought of killing without mercy 
and without discrimination—to destruction of the 
hospital as well as of the camp, to the slaughter of 
the child with the soldier. . . . In the company of the 
machine the descent to Avernus has been swift. 
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It is a commonplace nowadays that the machine we 
created for our service and convenience is becoming 
our master and our tyrant; threatening mankind as it 
has not been threatened since the days when it pitted 
its naked human cunning against the tooth and claw 
of beasts far stronger than itself. And the threat is to 
the soul as well as to the body; as condition of its ser- 
vice, the machine imposes its own ruthless standard 
of morality. Blessed are the merciful is a Christian 
command, and the showing of mercy to an enemy was 
one of the virtues encouraged by Christianity, and 
discouraged by the age of the machine and of increas- 
ing absorption in the crowd life—which, between 
them, are more than sufficient to account for the 
increasing ruthlessness of our world of the twentieth 
century. 

However little we may suspect it, somewhere in all 
of us is a germ of the savagery that revolts us when we 
read of it in the boast of a young Mussolini; a germ 
that is likeliest to come to fruition in the crowd life. 
So we allow our human minds and souls to be organized 
out of their responsibility—transformed into cells of a 
collective being—we, too, may sink to the level where 
we find even agony ‘diverting.’ 

We, in our time, have had plenty of proof that even 
those who by nature are kindly will harden their hearts 
against suffering when their sense of membership is 
strong. Witness the indifference of our English 
Socialism to the manifold cruelties, inflicted through 
years, by the rulers of Soviet Russia—the oppression, 
the starvation, the religious persecution, the mass 
murders. Men who would sturdily resent interference 
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with their English right to speak their minds have 
condoned the complete suppression of free speech in 
the interest of a Soviet Government. Men who would 
instantly be up in arms were official murder committed 
in their own country, who were loud in their protests 
against savagery in Nationalist Spain—those same men 
gave their tacit approval (and sometimes their open) 
to purge and liquidation (in other words, mass murder) 
when practised by the Communists of Moscow. Many 
of those who condoned the atrocities of Soviet Russia 
were the kindliest of people in their private lives; and 
to contrast their private kindliness with their partisan 
hard-heartedness is to realize how thoroughly the 
quality of mercy can be stifled by the sense of member- 
ship. Brotherhood is a word implying kindliness; but 
extreme of brotherhood, like all other extremes, 
engenders its opposite—and the opposite, in this case, 
isenmity. Sots mon frére ou je te tue! 


Down to Gehenna and up to the Throne 
He travels the fastest who travels alone! 


So Kipling; who may be right as regards the ascent 
but is far from correct in the matter of the downward 
road; the descent to Gehenna can be made very 
swiftly in company. The soul that would shrink, if it 
stood by itself, takes the hell-bound path with little 
hesitation as one of a close-linked crowd. 

Lack of personal responsibility is not the only cause 
of deterioration in the crowd life; in any fellowship of 
human beings, the standard—whether of morals or of 
work—must be one to which all can conform. The 
inferior artisan—the idler or the fool—cannot turn 
out work of the same quality as one who is intelligent 
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and skilled; but the skilled man can bring down 
his output to the level of unskilled labour, Trade 
Unionism, concerned with the welfare of the many, 
does not usually encourage the exceptional worker— 
the man whose capacity is above the average. And 
the same where men of differing moral standards are 
brought together as members of a party or adherents 
of a cause; their code, as a rule, will be that of the less 
scrupulous among them—the strictly honourable will 
have to lower their standard. In every community 
that rule holds good; the swift must not outstrip the 
slow. Whatever the metal whereof it is forged, the 
chain can never be stronger than its weakest link. 
One of the most obvious examples of difference of 
standard between herd and decent individual is the 
Law. The law of the land is a code of conduct that 
a nation imposes on its citizens; its observance is (or 
should be) a matter of common interest, and if we 
refrain from infringing its various rules and com- 
mandments—refrain from theft, from violence to our 
neighbours, and so on—we shall have no clash with it, 
and the police will leave us unmolested. But the 
fact that we have never come in conflict with the law 
is not, in itself, a certificate of character; there are 
plenty of undesirable citizens, persons unfit to move in 
decent company, who have never set foot in a police 
court. The law in its majesty takes no account of 
many unworthy practices and acts which, by his own 
higher code of morals, are forbidden to the decent 
citizen. To such a citizen it is not enough that he 
refrains, through life, from certain gross types of 
offence ; the provisions of his code do not all begin with 
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Thou shalt not—they demand from him something in 
the way of positive honour. . . . No state could long 
hold together if the majority of its citizens had no 
higher standard of morals and conduct than that which 
is authorized by law. 


It is not a coincidence that the establishment of 
totalitarianism—of whatever ideology—has been ac- 
companied by a lowering both of national and inter- 
national morals. For the makers of the totalitarian 
State aim at producing a herd of obedient, one-minded 
citizens ; and in order to produce this desirable unity, 
they must adapt their code of morals to the need and 
capacity of their baser national elements—and insist 
that the finer shall conform. Only by such levelling 
down to a mass morality can the dream of the totali- 
tarian ruler be realized; through a people’s sacrifice, 
on the altar of unity, of its highest ideals, the wisest 
and purest of its thought; and what that means in 
swift degradation of mind and soul we may see in a 
Germany that yesterday was civilized and to-day is 
the Reich of Adolf Hitler! Where the lie is shameless, 
where justice is not, and brutality is loosed on the 
helpless! . . . Unity, so attained, may mean strength 
for a time, brute strength; but because its highest 
must conform to its lowest, the unified mind can never 
be intelligent; and in the life of every people there 
comes a time when it has need of intelligence as well 
as of force to enable it to overcome its difficulties—and 
without it takes the downward path. 

In the presence of the totalitarian State we may well 
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be doubtful of the future progress of the race; for 
the totalitarian state im its perfection means complete 
absorption of the individual in the crowd life, complete 
submission of his conscience to its laws—and therefore 
a return to the primitive conditions of the tribe! 
‘The nearer we go back to primitive and simple forms 
of social organization, the greater is the degree of moral 
uniformity within them. ... There is no law and 
no morality beyond the custom of the tribe; its 
members have no private consciences or independent 
rules of right, and nonconformity is unknown or 
promptly suppressed. . . . If they did not conform, 
their tribal and therewith their individual existence 
would be imperilled, and they would cease to count as 
factors in the tribal consciousness. The judgment of 
approval or disapproval, which distinguishes the 
modern conscience, is a slow development from this 
implicit acknowledgment of the authority of the tribe.” 

The development of the private conscience may have 
been slow but, judging by present-day experience, its 
abolition can be swift; given a system of compulsory 
schooling, and a central authority that makes full use 
of it, and it would seem to be possible, in a very few 
years, to produce a generation that resigns its soul into 
the keeping of the herd and for whom ‘there is no 
law and no morality beyond the custom of the tribe’! 

1W. R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FUNCTION OF THE MULTITUDE 


THERE is another fact of the first importance that the 
political theorist leaves out of account; and it is this: 

Man, as individual, is the maker, the creator; man in the 
mass, the destroyer. 

We give life as individuals; we destroy in the 
organized crowds known as armies, and the very 
passing of a multitude of men is destructive of the 
ground on which it treads. The individual is the 
positive element of the human race; the negative 
element is the mass, the multitude —uncreative, 
incapable of construction. 

When one makes that statement the usual retort of 
the unbeliever is: ‘What about a large-scale factory? 
Plenty of construction there!’ And it is true enough 
that a factory may employ its hundreds, or even its 
thousands, in the making of garments or motor cars, 
tobacco or cocoa—but even so it is no exception to 
the rule. The hundreds or thousands of employees 
do not work at their jobs as a crowd; on the contrary, 
they are allotted to individual labours, to their own 
particular machines and processes, and their industry 
is supervised and planned by a few individuals—in all 
probability it came into being through the energy and 
enterprise of one. The employees of that factory, as 
members of a crowd, a self-conscious crowd—stirred 
by one impulse and acting in concert—could cease 
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their work and go on strike ; further if the spirit, moved 
them to action, they could simultaneously set about 
destruction—smash their machines and their em- 
ployers’ windows, set fire to the factory, and do violence 
to blacklegs and police. Moved by one impulse and 
acting as a whole, the multitude can accomplish much 
in the way of destruction—but nothing in the way of 
creation! 

The instinct of the mass mind stirred to action is 
always to damage, to destroy; a crowd of under- 
graduates out for a rag, a gang of roughs making 
trouble at a meeting—the roughs may be more brutal 
but the urge in both cases is the same. Whatever the 
emotion of the herd mind, so that emotion be strong 
enough, destruction is its natural vent. Say the herd 
feels admiration for a chief or a political leader! 
When that admiration reaches a point at which it 
needs to find outlet in action, the likelihood is it will 
express itself violently, in attacks upon those who do 
not share its loyalties. ... Part, at least, of the 
secret of Hitler’s swift rise is his understanding of the 
crowd mind—his understanding of its need for an- 
tagonism, its actual pleasure in hatred. To listen to 
the audience that roars its wild approval at a Nurem- 
berg orgy is to realize the gap between intelligent man 
and the human biped absorbed into a herd and frenzied 
by its mass emotion. 

Can any one imagine that Hitler, if he made the 
same speech to each member of his audience separ- 
ately, could rouse that audience to the same mad fury 
of hatred, indignation, and enthusiasm? He might, 
by his eloquence, convince his separate followers, 
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might fire them, one and all, with the wish to serve 
and strike; but, however eager their loyalty and 
patriotism, they would hardly be moved to bellow in 
the fashion of a hungry menagerie. These people, 
close packed in excited companionship, are infected, 
mentally and morally; but the complaint from which 
they suffer—a complaint that deprives them of the 
power of thought—is not peculiar to Nazis assembled 
at Nuremberg. Hitler’s menagerie is merely an acute 
case. Wherever men are gathered together in numbers, 
conscious of unity and stirred to excitement, there 
exists the danger of infection with the virus of hatred 
—no race, no class is exempt. Crowd excitement is a 
form of intoxication as real as that produced by alcohol, 
and under its influence we give way to impulses, 
ridiculous or violent, of which we should be heartily 
ashamed in less numerous company. Once the herd 
life has absorbed us and made us its own, the power of 
thought slips from us. 


All achievement that is real is the work of individuals ; 
all progress in art and in science has been made by 
the one or the few. No crowd can write a poem, 
paint a picture, or design a building—the very idea 
is ridiculous! No crowd can plough a furrow, invent 
a machine, set a broken limb, or cure sickness. In the 
early days of the Russian Revolution there were 
enthusiasts who imagined that the art of the theatre 
could be produced by mass effort and who endea- 
voured, accordingly, to act plays with the help of the 
untutored audience—encouraging its members to rush 
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on to the stage and take part in the proceedings when 
scenes of crowd excitement were required. This form 
of spectacle, however, did not long find favour with 
the Russian theatre-goer—presumably because he 
realized that an undirected scrimmage is less effective 
as entertainment than the art and craft of the stage. 
The attempt to make actors of the general public was, 
I conclude, an expression of the equalitarian doctrine 
in favour at the outbreak of the Revolution, that one 
man is as good as another; but even if that were a fact 
in the realm of politics, it is demonstrably untrue in the 
realm of theatrical art—where, even with the most 
democratic of audiences, one man is not as good as 
another. On the contrary, the most popular form of 
entertainment to-day is one where the audience exalts 
and pays homage to the star! The cinema theatre 
is dominated by its stellar aristocracy—which has come 
into being in response to proletarian demand. 

Some few years ago there was published a study of 
bird life by a Frenchman whose name I have, to my 
regret, forgotten; but I remember very well a passage 
in which he pointed out that the gregarious habit in 
birds was incompatible with song. Those birds who 
live in flocks are never songsters; starlings chatter, 
rooks caw, sparrows cheep; the blackbird, the nightin- 
gale, the thrush, and the lark do not congregate with 
their fellows—they build their nests and live their lives 
apart. He stressed, I remember, the case of the cock 
chaffinch who, although gregarious during part of the 
year, yet has his pleasant little song. The gregarious 
period, however, is the season of silence, the winter, 
when the cock has no need of female society and, 
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joining a flock of his fellow males, lives a bachelor 
existence till the spring. When spring, the season 
of mating, comes round, the crowd life loses its 
attraction for the chaffinch, and he turns again to the 
life individual ; and as individual, not as member of a 
crowd, he finds his voice and sings a little stave to his 
mate. ... The life of the herd—the life cut to 
pattern—is death to every form of art. 

‘Excessive corporate life tends to submerge the 
individual in the mass and to produce a respectable 
mediocrity’—that is the verdict of an educationist 
whose opinion carries weight.1_ And an atmosphere of 
respectable mediocrity is not one that encourages the 
first-class in art—or in any other human activity ! 

It has always been natural to an agricultural or 
pastoral community—that is to say, a community that 
lives uncrowded—to create a local art of its own; its 
country songs and dances, its ballads, its embroidery 
or carving. The local arts of the close-packed city are 
negligible; all large centres of population nowadays 
have their schools for the teaching of the arts, but, 
unlike the village of their forefathers, they themselves 
are not a source of inspiration. The cities which bred 
great painters in times past—cities of the Netherlands 
and Italy—were no huge agglomerations of human 
beings, in the fashion of Manchester, or Glasgow, or the 
‘Great Wen’ of London. Where we reckon in hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions, they reckoned in 
thousands only, and the dwellers in Siena, in Haarlem, 
or in Bruges were never out of touch with a countryside. 

Some years ago, at a medical conference, a remark, 


1 The former principal of Cheltenham Girls’ College, Miss Faithful. 
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widely quoted at the time, was made by Lord Dawson 
of Penn: ‘It is as true to-day as ever that man needs 
periodically the desert place apart and all that it 
implies.’ 

The error of collectivist doctrine and practice lies 
in its failure to recognize that need; its failure to 
recognize that man at his best is a lonely, as well as a 
gregarious, animal—if you train him to be wholly 
a citizen and comrade, the likelihood is that you train 
him as a fool and a brute. The world of to-day 
affords plenty of proof of that statement. The essential 
to spiritual and intellectual progress in any human 
group is a certain looseness in the group formation, 
so that now and again its members can escape from it 
and take to the wilderness apart. To one man the 
wilderness may mean his study or his laboratory; to 
another, an afternoon sprawled beneath a hedge; and 
to yet another, a searching after God in the secret places 
of the heart. But whatever form it takes, the wilder- 
ness is necessary for the welfare of the group as well 
as for the welfare of the individual soul; if human 
experience counts for anything the group, the com- 
munity, owes most of its progress to those who can 
stand outside its influence and give it only partial 
service. The ideal of a life that is wholly collective 
runs counter to human experience of progress by 
demanding complete, not partial, service to the group. 
The nearest approach to that ideal, so far, has been the 
cloistered life at its best; but then the cloister is by no 
means wholly collective—it offers facilities, in prayer 
and meditation, for ‘the desert place apart.’ And 
however exemplary the individuals of whom it is com- 
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posed, the cloistered community is not exempt from 
the special temptations of the crowd life. 

To say that the ideal of complete service and sub- 
jection to the group has not yet been realized by the 
human race is not to assert that it will not be realized 
in the future. Other forms of life have evolved a 
system whereof social service is the be-all and end-all; 
the civilization of the ant and the bee is based on the 
doctrines now taught in Moscow and Berlin. The 
term civilization is used with intent; unless we are to 
assume that insects are exempt from the laws which 
govern the rest of creation, we must surely conclude 
that they learned, as the rest of us learn, by experience ; 
that they advanced towards their goal, social service 
perfected, in the same manner as the rest of us advance 
—by degrees, through experiment and failure. The 
bee’s scientific method of cell construction, its use of 
antiseptics, and its practice of birth control may now 
be no more than custom and instinctive process; but 
—unless the hive is not subject to the same law as 
other communities—they did not originate as custom 
and instinct, they were evolved by the method of 
trial and error, the universal method of progress. If 
the hive progressed by that universal method, it once 
had its architects, deliberately exact and mathe- 
matical; its sanitary experts who instructed their 
fellows ; its economists who wrestled with the problems 
of increasing population and food supply; its doctri- 
naire teachers who insisted on social service; and its 
politicians who crystallized their creed into a system! 

As other species of our fellow creatures have attained 
to the purely collective life, the human race may well 
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follow suit—treading, after aeons, in the path already 
trodden by the ant, the termite, and the bee, perfecting 
itself in the sense of membership and losing the in- 
dividual qualities. Ifso, we may assume that its way 
of life will affect it in much the same fashion as it 
has affected the pioneer insect communities; that the 
human group, like the hive and the ant heap, will 
cease to change and develop. Change and develop- 
ment imply experiment which implies, in its turn, 
deviation from the normal on the part of the persons 
who make it; and in a strict life collective, such as 
that which obtains in the hive and the ant heap, there 
is no room for deviations from the normal type. 
Totalitarianism (whatever name it gives itself) works 
for uniformity and seeks to reduce the number of types 
to be dealt with; and because it discourages deviation 
from the normal, it cannot well add to the heritage of 
knowledge bequeathed by its forerunners—and of 
that heritage it may lose, in time, all but some portion 
of which it makes a daily use. The hive and the ant 
heap have preserved much treasure of inherited know- 
ledge ; but who can say how much more treasure they 
have lost? 

For the unvarying type is a stupid type; the bee is 
the perfect group member, but individually it would 
seem to have little intelligence. It buzzes up a 
window till it falls exhausted; its routine suggests no 
other way home, and experiment is foreign to its 
nature. The totalitarian system, in bees as in men, 
would seem to run to the worker and the soldier. 
The bee, for instance, is both; an organized worker— 
very much organized—and a soldier, never parted 
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from its ugly little weapon of a sting. . . . The collective 
system, in bees as in men, would seem to be hard on 
the intelligentsia ! 


And in this connection it is as well to remember 
that the massing together of vast numbers into one 
community has not been favourable to the pro- 
duction of first-class intellect; so far in the history 
of the human race it has been the comparatively 
small community that has bred the best type of 
brain. 

Again and again such small communities have risen 
to intellectual pre-eminence and left their mark on 
posterity. The religious thought of continents was 
moulded in a land little larger than Wales. The little 
states of ancient Greece, like the city states of Renais- 
sance Italy, have counted for more in artistic and 
intellectual achievement—and therefore in influence on 
succeeding generations—than kingdoms that stretched 
across continents and swarmed into scores of millions. 
Elizabethan England would have seemed to us pro- 
vincial in its lack of numbers; but it was not lacking 
in first-class character and brain. While the Ger- 
many of Goethe and Kant and Bach—yes, even the 
Germany that brought forth a Bismarck and a Wagner 
—was split up into minor states and princedoms that 
lived each its separate life. 

The deduction would appear to be that the massing 
together of human beings has a mental, as well as a 
physical, effect on the race; the human mind, like 
the human body, is apt to be stunted when it lives at 
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too close quarters with its fellows. It resembles every 
other manifestation of life in that it requires room to 
move for the fullness of its growth. The best type of 
brain, for its full development, needs more than 
trained teachers, grants in aid, and facilities for higher 
education; if it is to expand to its utmost limit—if it 
is to think as well as take in knowledge—it must not 
be cramped amongst millions. 

The above is put forward as a suggestion rather than 
a statement; but I submit, all the same, that there is 
enough evidence behind it to make it worth considera- 
tion by the student of history and the student of social 
conditions. For if it should be proved that an en- 
vironment of many millions is unfavourable to the 
production of first-class brain power, and that large 
aggregations of human beings tend to produce a lower 
type of intellect than smaller communities—if it be 
proved, in short, that excessive quantity is destructive 
of mental quality—the fact will be of interest to more 
than the advocates of birth control; it will have to be 
taken into account by the educationist as well as the 
political reformer, by the seeker after progress, the 
lawmaker and ruler of nations. And not least by 
those who desire the abiding welfare of democracy— 
which is all too ready to rely for its strength on mere 
numbers, 

The multitude of necessity is controlled and regu- 
lated ; if it were not, life in a town would be impossible, 
and the larger the multitude, the more complete must 
be the system of control, and the less the opportunity 
for initiative in daily life. Hence the tendency of 
urban civilization to produce the ‘respectable medio- 
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crity’ of the clerk and minor civil servant type 
whose routine duties call for little in the way of 
initiative. 

Few of us, once we have passed our childhood, feel 
any desire to change places with Robinson Crusoe; 
but the fact remains that, whatever the disadvantages 
of his isolated life, it called for an intelligence and a 
self-reliance that the ordinary townsman can dispense 
with. Compare Crusoe’s varied method of getting 
his living—as fisherman and hunter, as tiller of the 
soil, as builder of huts and of boats—with the daily 
routine of the minor civil servant, or that of the 
employee in a clothing factory who guides his machine 
through his working day as it stamps one buttonhole 
after another or slices out collar after collar! 


When it is generally realized that the functions of the 
multitude are purely negative, we shall cease to speak 
of government by the People; for the People, of the 
People, yes, but not 6y—since no multitude, no ‘People’ 
can govern. It can approve or disapprove what is 
done by its rulers, but it can no more govern, in the 
active sense, than a tone-deaf man can play the fiddle. 
Our British democracy, if it so desires, could abolish 
the monarchy and the constitution with it, by voting 
Yes to the party that proposed the abolition; but 
recording of votes would not provide us with a sub- 
stitute. There are times and emergencies in the life 
of a nation when mass action—destruction—is neces- 
sary; but when it comes to construction, of house or of 
state, the work must be done by the few. In Germany 
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as in Russia it was inevitable that revolution should be 
followed by strong-handed rule; once the old order 
was overthrown, both Germany and Russia were in 
need of rebuilding, and rebuilding is not for Democracy. 
Only the theorist who has never given thought to the 
race experience which is history would venture to 
assert that popular government is efficiently workable 
under all conditions, and in all stages of development. 
And if government by grace of the electorate is unfitted 
for certain types of work—an unsuitable instrument for 
the task of construction—then government by grace of 
the electorate will go when a nation needs builders 
and not housebreakers.! 

We in Great Britain who prefer the democratic 
method of government have no reason to pride our- 
selves on that account; nor, if other peoples install 
their dictatorships, have we any right of objection to 
dictatorships as such. Our institutions have developed 
in the past in greater security than those of continental 
nations, but that may not always be the case; and, if 
disaster overtakes us in the future—conquest, revolu- 
tion, extreme of penury—we, too, may find democracy 
inadequate and have need of authoritative rule. Where 
we have a right to lodge an objection—the moral 
right of every decent man—is against oppression and 
injustice, wherever found; in the tyranny of the 


1 Almost as the above words were written, the Prime Minister of the 
Polish ‘Shadow’ Cabinet announced that, when Poland has been freed 
from bondage, her government will be upon democratic lines. The 
good faith of the Polish Cabinet is not in question, but it may be that 
circumstance will prove too strong for them; the restoration of a 
shattered country may well call for qualities that Democracy does 
not possess. 
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absolute ruler or the partisan fury of democracy. 
And we have, in addition, the right to protest, in our 
own interest, when dictator or democracy so harries 
and persecutes any section of its citizens that it drives 
them to migrate, in poverty and terror, to become 
dependent upon others! 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DISEASE OF PARLIAMENTS 


Ir is to be supposed that the majority of the people 
of Great Britain take the manners and methods of 
Parliament for granted. We have, no doubt, our 
tyrannous minorities who would overthrow Commons 
and Lords together, in favour of government by the 
ism they happened to prefer; but, taken all round, we 
consider that Parliament is an instrument adapted 
to the work required of it—the production of our 
laws, the discussion of our policies and taxes. 

It is not because I wish for the abolition of the 
House of Commons that I suggest that our content 
with its methods is not wholly justified—that we might 
with advantage be more critical of its manners and 
morals. The House of Commons (so at least it seems 
to me) has, in addition to its other functions, a special 
duty towards the elector—the ordinary citizen—which, 
considered as a body, it neglects; the duty, I mean, 
of enlightening him! 

All extremes are evil; the extreme of opposition in 
Parliament being no exception to the rule. The duty 
and function of an Opposition is to criticize the policy 
and measures of a Government—the word criticize 
implying intelligence in judgment; it is to the interest 
of the nation that new measures, before they are passed 
into law, should be discussed by men of differing 
points of view, that errors and tendencies should be 
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pointed out by those independent of office and Govern- 
ment influence. It follows that the ordinary citizen 
has a right to look to an Opposition—at any rate, to 
its acknowledged spokesmen—for a sane and careful 
criticism that will help him to form his own judgment. 
The type of criticism that will be unsparing in exposure 
of weakness and blunder, but that will not hesitate 
to give credit where credit is due. That is what we 
who are not politicians have a right to expect from our 
legislators; a form of honest education in matters 
political. But will any sane citizen lay hand on heart 
and assert that it is what we get? 

What we frequently get in the place of honest 
comment is the tactical fault-finding of a party out of 
office which opposes for the sake of opposing and 
turns a blind eye to what is good; its object being, as 
a general rule, not to ascertain the truth of a matter, 
but to throw discredit on the Government. And so 
long as distortion of fact, for the sake of party gain, 
is considered permissible, the Opposition is bound to 
fail in its duty towards the elector; to mislead him 
instead of enlightening. Common sense suggests that 
ministers, being but human, cannot always and in 
everything be right; but suggests also, it is most un- 
likely they should always and in everything be wrong. 
Under our parliamentary system, however, common 
sense, like truth, is not always held in high respect. 
If the Archangel Gabriel were to disguise himself as 
a Cabinet Minister and introduce a Bill for abolishing 
unemployment or promoting peace, it is not, I think, 
unfair to suppose that the party at that moment in 
opposition, far from approving his heaven-sent plan, 
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would promptly proceed to pick holes in its clauses 
and denounce them as totally inadequate and an insult 
to the national intelligence. How, in these circum- 
stances, is the ordinary citizen to decide whether 
criticism is honest (and therefore needed) or a matter 
of party tactics? when a grievance is what it proclaims 
itself to be, or merely a vote-catching stunt? . . . The 
answer is that he cannot decide—and that Parliament 
is false to its duty! 

I have sometimes thought that one of the objections 
to a system that permits of abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion must be a tendency to limit our choice of the men 
who govern us to the thick-skinned type of politician. 
It must be obvious that continuous and prejudiced 
detraction is not the method whereby good public 
servants are bred; in men, as in children, reproof and 
punishment are correctives only when felt to be just 
and deserved. And the last thing to be expected 
from the politically minded is justice. Once a man 
has given himself wholly to his political herd; once the 
spirit of partisanship has possessed his mind and soul; 
when that has befallen him, it is almost impossible for 
that man to be clear-eyed in his judgments, and give 
credit and blame without prejudice. Partisanship and 
justice are two opposites—two incompatibles. 

That, of course, is no psychological discovery ; long 
before psychology came into fashion procedure by 
Bill of Attainder was abolished, and the courts of law 
were shielded from contact with the prejudice and 
passion of the many. While by long (and, on the whole 
wise) custom there are civil servants—important factors 
in our system of government—who carry on their work 
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in departmental privacy, unharassed by the praise or 
blame of parliaments; where they are concerned we 
have been sane enough to realize that the best work 
cannot be done in'an atmosphere of parliamentary 
fault-finding. 

Parliamentary venom is not a new poison; our 
modern democracy cannot take credit for inventing 
it—the Whigs and the Tories of days gone by were 
as little scrupulous in political battle as any of their 
present-day equivalents. But since the days of em- 
battled Whigs and Tories new and far-reaching methods 
of publicity have added new terrors to the life of the 
front-rank politician; hence. for the criticized of the 
twentieth century the strain must be greater than in 
old illiterate days—when party onslaught, if just as 
violent and fully as unscrupulous, was more inter- 
mittent in character. Democracy is apt to be an 
inconsiderate master; no wonder that in times of 
national crisis its system has to go by the board. 
When those responsible for the guidance of the State 
need all their energy to grapple with danger, the 
snarling of the partisan has, for a season, to be silenced. 

That, then, is a fundamental drawback of our 
parliamentary system; the fact that its methods are 
unfavourable to justice and straight dealing. De- 
liberate lying, I believe, is not countenanced in 
British parliamentary circles, but distortion of truth 
is a matter of everyday occurrence, and where the 
first consideration is party advantage it may not be 
possible to be wholly accurate; if points are to be 
scored in debate or at elections, facts may have to 
be twisted and interested motives suggested. 
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When one thinks of it, it is not surprising that 
democratic peoples should sometimes find a difficulty 
in obtaining first-class servants to carry on their work 
of government. In no trade or profession but that of 
politics would a man be expected to work in the 
conditions that democratic peoples impose on a 
minister; to undertake anxious and strenuous duties, 
while acrimonious critics did their best to balk him 
by distorting his motives, watching eagerly for blunders 
and, as often as possible, suggesting his unfitness for 
the job. A charwoman engaged in the scrubbing of a 
floor would soon throw down her brush and stump out 
of the house if the system were applied to her! 

We have been accustomed for so long to the parlia- 
mentary habit of finding fault for the sake of finding 
fault—and the other habit of what may be called near- 
lying—that we accept them as inevitable accompani- 
ments of our present system of government. To a 
certain extent they are inevitable, like many other evils 
in this fallible world; but the evil of injustice and 
dishonesty, wherever found, should not be accepted 
without protest. It is, moreover, an evil—a disease— 
that has frequently been fatal to Parliaments, as the 
history of the past, as well as of our own times, bears 
witness. Institutions die because they have ceased to 
be respected, and it is impossible to feel any great 
respect for an institution whose members can indulge, 
without fear of rebuke, in distortion of fact and near- 


lying. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE EDUCATION OF DEMOCRACY 


One of the few cheering signs for the future of govern- 
ment by and for the People was a congress held in 
New York, in 1939, on the Education of Democracy. 
The fact that a congress should be summoned to dis- 
cuss the subject indicates a doubt of the ‘Divine Right’ 
theory of popular government and suggests that a good 
many thinking Americans have faced up to the short- 
comings of the institutions bequeathed them by their 
freedom-loving fathers. 

In that facing up to facts is a hope for Democracy’s 
survival. In community as well as in single soul, 
amendment is possible only when the need for amend- 
ment has been recognized—that is to say, when con- 
fession of error has been made. And Democracy is 
not easily convinced of error; on the contrary (as 
recent history demonstrates) it indulges in a self- 
satisfaction its achievements do not always warrant. 
It does not always realize that lies are not trans- 
formed into truths because told by the many, and that, 
whether committed by a prince or a people, folly 
and injustice are always injustice and folly. 

Democracy, said Lord Baldwin, speaking at the 
New York congress, was by far the most difficult form 
of government that had ever existed because it de- 
pended for its success on the realization, by every 
citizen, of his own responsibilities and duties to the 
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State. ‘If he recognizes no duties towards a form of 
government to which he is ready enough to pay lip 
service and to shout for, the day may come when he 
will lose his rights by dangers from without or within. 
That calls for education and character; education in 
problems domestic and foreign, so as to have material 
with which to form a judgment, and character, so as 
to concentrate on the essential and to look beyond the 
immediate effect on the fortunes of a favourite poli- 
tician.”, Democracy has its spiritual foundation in a 
recognition of the individuality and dignity of man; 
a recognition which creates ‘the unbridgeable gulf 
between it and the “isms” which are, for the time 
being, in control of so large a part of Europe.’ 

In a democracy as Lord Baldwin sees it—or hopes 
to see it—each individual is considered as ‘a human 
soul with his life to live’-—not a well-drilled ‘shirt’ 
or a ‘comrade,’ with his mind cut to pattern. Few 
among us, I imagine, would deny that the ideal of a 
community of human souls who are willingly conscious 
of their duties to the State is a higher ideal than that 
of a community of ‘shirts’ or ‘comrades’ who resign 
their conscience to the keeping of a Party and think 
as they are bidden by the prophet who interprets their 
particular ism. But few among us, I imagine, would 
deny that it is easier by far — so you catch them young 
—to breed up comrades and varieties of shirts than it 
is to breed up men with souls of their own and clear 
minds capable of judgment. It is a simple matter to 
establish schools which instruct the young in a narrow 
ideology; a simple matter to dismiss the teacher and 
exclude the author whose views are not in exact 
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accordance with the orthodox teaching of the State. 
While if you are an autocrat of the modern type, you 
complete the process of mind-and-soul-compression by 
making your frontier a wall of enclosure and forbidding 
foreign travel to your nationals; lest by coming in 
contact with those who dwell contentedly in other 
lands, they learn to tolerate, and even to admire, other 
creeds and other habits of living. 


To read of the pioneers of education and the hopes 
with which they urged their reforms is to realize that 
even the intelligent reformer does not see many years 
ahead. To the elder Mill, for instance, the school 
was a means of enlightenment, an unmitigated boon; 
compulsory education—so he believed—would produce 
a reasonable race. His eyes were held from fore- 
knowledge of the day when tyranny would realize 
that compulsory schooling can also be a means of 
preventing enlightenment, obscuring judgment, and 
instilling intolerance and prejudice. When history 
would be written in distortion of fact, as dictatorship 
would like it to read; when boys and girls would be 
instructed in hatred by their teachers; when classes 
of youngsters would write bloodthirsty letters to the 
autocrat of Moscow, demanding the death of men who 
are standing their trial! These developments of the 
educational system were not dreamed of by Mill 
and his fellows. 

Like all else in this mortal and fallible world, educa- 
tion has its evil possibilities, and those evil possibilities 
are becoming increasingly plain. It is natural, no 
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doubt, for those responsible for the guidance of com- 
munities—of trade unions and churches as well as of 
parties and nations—to prefer the type of follower or 
subject who gives them an unquestioning loyalty; he 
is easier to manage, infinitely easier, than the critical, 
independent type. This manageable quality, however, 
has its disadvantages; based as it is on teaching that 
discourages thought and judgment, it is bound in 
time to degenerate into stupidity. . . . And that, 
perhaps, will be the ultimate destiny of the isms; 
Fascism or Communism, for a time, may prevail by 
brute force or sheer numbers but, in the end, will 
be mastered by races that have kept their intelli- 
gence alive. 

We should, I think, differentiate in our common 
speech between education and the instruction given in 
totalitarian states—and elsewhere—with a view to 
producing bias. Education should describe for us the 
training intended to develop the character of the human 
being, to enable him to think and form a judgment; 
it should never be applied to a process of teaching 
young people exactly what they ought to think. It 
is not education to instruct an illiterate people in the 
art of reading if, when your scholars have learned to 
read, you confine their study to books and newspapers 
conveying one set of ideas. If the aim is to train them 
up as nice, obedient yes-men, damping down their 
power of independent judgment, it does not really 
matter whether they are literate or no; if obedient 
prejudice is what is desired of them, it does not matter 
whether they acquire it by word of mouth from their 
teachers or by reading the orthodox, selected books 
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a paternal State has approved. Whatever the means, 
the end is the same: absorption in the mass-mind of the 
individual intelligence. 

‘The decline of democracy has coincided exactly 
with the rise to manhood and political power of the 
second generation of the compulsorily educated’— 
so writes Mr Aldous Huxley in his Ends and Means. 
The fact is one the educationist would do well to 
ponder. Wherever a totalitarian system has come into 
existence, its rulers have laid hands upon the school; 
the instrument whereby they can mould the mind of 
youth and produce the desired type of citizen—and the 
desired type of citizen, all too often, is the combative 
enthusiast for tyranny. The totalitarian mind, in- 
tolerant and cruel, is largely the product of the school, 
and that dangerous tendency of modern education, 
the bringing of the young into politics. Youth is the 
intolerant stage of existence, when black is black and 
white is white and compromise is despised as a sign 
of weakness ; and dictatorship, by means of education, 
has fostered this partisan outlook and habit of mind. 
The likelihood is that Europe of to-day would be a 
more amiable, less agitated region, if compulsory 
education were unknown; in addition to its totalitarian 
tendencies it has often accentuated the mutual ill will 
of races speaking different tongues. But for compul- 
sory education, there might have been less trouble 
between Czechs and Ruthenians, between Flemings 
and Walloons ; and the school which forced German on 
the subject Poles, which forced Italian on the subject 
Tyrolese, was not productive of either good will or 
good scholarship. . . . The above is not an argument 
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for the abolition of compulsory schooling ; it is merely 
a restatement of the well-worn truth that absolute 
good has no existence in this world imperfect, and that 
every system, however beneficial, needs watching— 
lest it turn to abuse. 


In England, as elsewhere, the present tendency in 
education is for boys and girls to be less and less 
subject to religious and parental influence and more 
and more subject to the influence of public affairs. 
The tendency may not be so marked as elsewhere, but, 
all the same, it exists. In our world of to-day it is 
inevitable that young people should take eager interest 
in all public matters of moment; but the aim of those 
who lead them—so, at least, it seems to me—should 
be to counteract rather than strengthen the pull of 
the herd life political; which fosters the combative 
emotions at the expense both of tolerance and reason. 
Actually, the ‘progressive’ teacher of to-day is apt to 
encourage participation in the herd life, and approve 
the various well-meaning leagues and associations 
which stimulate the natural intolerance of the young, 
and provide them with political opinions before they 
have learned to think. 

In his volume dealing with The Idea of a Christian 
Society, T. S. Eliot points out that one of the results of 
a wrong system of education is to turn a community 
into a mob. We of the present generation have had 
ugly proof of that statement; compulsory education, 
in the hands of the fanatic, means the possibility of 
training up a mob—the type of human herd which is 
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totally unfit for democracy and, by that fact, the 
natural prey of the dictator! 

It is a new form of authority, this power of subduing 
the mind of a people through instruction—education, 
as I have already insisted, is not the right word to 
employ. It is true that the importance of the school 
as a sphere of influence was recognized long before the 
passing of Education Acts; notably by the Church 
which, for many generations, sought to keep control 
of the system. But even when teaching was entirely, 
or almost entirely, controlled by the Church, its in- 
fluence was limited as compared with that of teaching 
controlled by the State of to-day. When schools were 
the adjuncts of monasteries, compulsory education was 
undreamed of; it was only the minority whose minds 
were moulded by their teachers—the great majority in 
every nation were illiterate. To be noted also that the 
Christian Church insists on the value, the importance, 
of each individual soul; that being so, it is impossible 
for its teaching to be totalitarian in the fashion of a 
State which sets value only on the citizen, the member 
of the body corporate. 

In a world where Christianity is fighting in retreat, 
it may be that even the sturdy materialist is beginning 
to realize what we owe to the faith of our fathers, its 
tradition and influence. Where that faith has been 
worsted in the battle with the new paganism, there 
has followed an instant lowering of the moral standard, 
an acceptance of cruelty and tyranny. Man, it would 
seem, cannot live without his deities and this, our 
mechanical twentieth century, is as much an Age of 
Faith as the medieval era when churches were raised 
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to the glory of God and His Saints ; in place of the altar 
of Christ overthrown, there now stands the altar of 
the State Omnipotent—a deity cast in the mould of the 
Jehovah who bade His Chosen People smite the 
Canaanite heathen and spare not. (To be noted, 
however, that the tribal God of Israel, though He 
authorized wholesale slaughter of tribal enemies, did 
not encourage accompanying torment, such as meets 
the approval of the modern racial deity when inflicted 
in a concentration camp.) 

The faith inspired by the deified State is a faith 
untempered by charity, and faith without charity has 
always been the cruellest of virtues—if virtue, indeed, 
it can be called, when divorced from ‘the greatest of 
these’! Given faith unswerving in a creed laid down 
at the Council of Nicaea or a creed laid down by Karl 
Marx; in the teaching of a church or the teaching of a 
party; if that faith be not tempered by tolerance and 
mercy, it may all too easily be made an excuse for the 
vilest instincts of humanity. Faith, in cause or in 
doctrine, has always been a popular virtue, and its 
popularity may be due, in part, to the sins it permits 
to the faithful ; to its tolerance of intolerance, its licence 
to anger, its justification of the forbidden urge to 
cruelty. ‘In the name of the Lord I will destroy 
them!’ That cry, that exultant cry of the psalmist, 
has been echoed through the ages by men of all races 
and creeds. The person of the deity who inspires 
the faithful to the shedding of blood will vary with 
time and place; the Lord God of Israel, Christ in His 
heaven, the People, the State, the Class—under all 
these names he has served as excuse to the savage. 
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The Gestapo and the Ogpu are the lineal successors of 
Torquemada’s Holy Inquisition—instruments of faith 
without charity. 

No community, whatever its ideals and professions, 
is exempt from the temptations that beset its kind, and 
the Church of Christ, as a corporate body, has a 
record by no means stainless ; it has many times shown 
itself as disinclined to altruism, as intent on its own 
unscrupulous advantage as any other type of human 
herd. It has grasped after power and made tyrannous 
use of it; its rulers have often insisted on orthodoxy 
as savagely as those of a totalitarian State ; it has shown 
little mercy to its enemies. But, in spite of its failings, 
and its many falls from grace, the Christian Church 
has been of the utmost value as a civilizing agency; so 
long as it exercised authority on the mind of a nation 
and instilled belief in a Law that was of God, the ideal 
of a totalitarian community, Nothing outside the State, 
nothing against the State, was impossible of realization. 
Both Nazi and Communist have seen in Christianity 
the enemy who must be destroyed and, politically 
speaking, they are right; the State which permits 
nothing to remain outside its sphere cannot make an 
exception in favour of the Christian conscience. 

There must always be enmity between Christianity 
and the State Omnipotent because (as already pointed 
out) a member of the Christian community is not 
merely a member, a Staatsmitglied. Whatever her 
shortcomings the Church has never undervalued the 
individual life; each of her children is a soul to be 
saved, a soul responsible to God for its manner of 
passing through the world. From that conviction 
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of the importance of the individual Christianity has 
never wavered; and by that conviction it differs 
essentially, and always must differ, from the totali- 
tarian State, be it Communist or Fascist, where 
the individual counts only as one of a disciplined 
herd. 

Side by side with this conviction of the value and 
importance of each soul born into the world goes an- 
other, complementary conviction of the inborn sin- 
fulness of man. An enlightened materialism has been 
known to jeer at the doctrine of original sin; I re- 
member, for instance, the contemptuous amusement of 
an educationist of progressive ideas when I told him 
I had never seen reason to doubt its truth. It may 
be that to-day he would be less inclined to smile; the 
experience of the last few years, with their swift 
degradation of dechristianized communities, bears 
witness to the soundness of the doctrine. 

I am not here considering the religious aspect of the 
doctrine of man’s native sinfulness, but its practical 
use to humanity as a civilizing process. To know 
oneself faulty is to recognize a need for self-correction 
and self-betterment; and that consciousness of faulti- 
ness— present even with those whose religion was 
no more than an unthinking conformity — has 
meant an upward movement of the race. A gradual 
movement continued through the centuries, for 
so long as Christianity was a force in the life of 
nations. 

I should be the last to deny that it is still a force 
in the life of our own people, but for the last few 
decades it has been a declining force and most of the 
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influence it still exerts is that of tradition and habit; 
there are men and women who never set foot in a 
church and have long ceased even to call themselves 
Christians who still accept without question the moral 
precepts of the faith in which their fathers were bred. 
Inherited habit, however, is a poor substitute for a 
code of morals based on conviction and faith; since 
its influence will grow weaker with every generation, 
it cannot make for moral progress—all it can do is to 
slow down the process of decline. Something more 
vigorous is needed—an active impulse—to counteract 
the increasing influence of the herd life and its product 
political religion; which substitutes the State as an 
object of worship for the God who made heaven and 
earth, and trains the younger generation in contempt 
for the virtues of yesterday. Mercy, for instance— 
what does mercy mean to the German youngsters who 
hunt Jews through the streets or wield their rubber 
truncheons in concentration camps? They, being 
dechristianized, define it as a weakness unworthy of a 
ruling race; a race of Herrenvolk whose right it is to 
exercise its power on inferior breeds and take pleasure 
in their helpless misery. And truth—what does truth 
mean to the liar we call propagandist? or justice to the 
herd trained in hatred? . . . The connection between 
the practice of mercy and justice and truth and the 
religious tradition we are now discarding should be 
obvious enough to-day; we, as a people, have not yet 
discarded it sufficiently to approve the tyranny the 
State Omnipotent permits itself; but the influence of 
our herd life grows stronger, the influence of religion 
weaker, and we must not imagine that we, as a people, 
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shall always be immune from the vices of the herd 
dechristianized. 

‘The more highly industrialized the country, the 
more easily a materialistic philosophy will flourish in 
it, and the more deadly that philosophy will be. 
Britain has been highly industrialized longer than any 
other country. And the tendency of unlimited in- 
dustrialism is to create bodies of men and women— 
of all classes — detached from tradition, alienated 
from religion and susceptible to mass suggestion: 
in other words a mob. And a mob will be no less 
a mob if it is well fed, well clothed, well housed, 
and well disciplined.’ 4 


One of the essential differences between religion and 
politics is this: in religion, a man confesses his own 
sins; in politics, he confesses the sins of other people. 
The one process, the Christian, is difficult but salutary; 
the other presents no difficulty—on the contrary, we 
may find it enjoyable. Contemplation of our own 
shortcomings and trespasses is likely to humble and 
sadden us; contemplation of the failings and blunders 
of others is apt to give a pleasant sense of exaltation, 
and will frequently gratify our malice. But although 
the political habit and outlook may be pleasanter, it is 
far less practical, less productive of result than the 
religious ; there is only one person in the world whose 
failings a man can be certain of correcting with suffi- 
cient endeavour, and that one person is himself! 
There can be no such certainty when we set about 


*T.S. Eliot, The Idea of a Christian Society. 
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correcting the failings of our fellow men; hence most 
of the energy that we put into politics is energy that 
runs to waste. 


A religion cannot be produced or revived to order; 
art and religion are alike in this, that the spirit whereof 
they are created does not dwell in the realm of the 
organized—like the wind, it bloweth where it listeth. 
We cannot compel it; it will choose its own time for 
revelation. And if faith, meanwhile, continues to 
decline, some substitute for its influence must be 
found if ‘the human soul with its life to live’ is not to 
disappear in the ant heap. 

At present there is no such substitute; nor are we 
attempting to find one. The tendency is all towards 
increasing the power of the herd life; our system of 
compulsory education, for instance, is ceaselessly ex- 
tending its hold on the young, by the raising and 
lowering of the school age. The Nursery School has 
its many advantages, but it also has the real disadvan- 
tage of beginning the life collective in early infancy ; 
children who are bred in nursery schools will not be 
able to remember the time when they did not live as 
members of a herd. 

The lives of boys and girls are steadily becoming 
more collectivized. Even games, which were once a 
break with the regulated life of the school—which gave 
scope to choice and sometimes to invention—are now 
supervised by trained teachers, games masters and 
mistresses, and are as much a part of the curriculum as 
instruction in French or arithmetic. Organized games 
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in the school of to-day are no doubt beneficial and 
necessary ; but they are not ‘play’ and should not be 
allowed to oust it from the life of the young. Play 
—the real thing, as distinct from exercise—because it 
gives scope to individual taste, is a corrective of the 
corporative life of the school, and its tendency to 
produce not only ‘respectable mediocrity’ but the 
totalitarian mind. 


Save in time of war, when censorship holds sway, 
we pride ourselves on the freedom of our press; but a 
free press is not of much effect as a counter-influence to 
the totalitarian mind unless it is also a varied press. 
And it is an unfortunate fact that the tendency of our 
newspaper press is to become less varied as the years 
go by, to give the citizen less choice of opinion and 
outlook; strange as it may seem, the growth of our 
British population has brought about decline in the 
number of its newspapers—which means that the 
modern newspaper reader has fewer ideas presented to 
him than newspaper readers of the past. London 
to-day—a city containing more inhabitants than 
Holland, than Sweden, than Switzerland, than Den- 
mark—London to-day, for all its many millions, 
supports only three evening papers; but time was, 
and in the memory of those not yet decrepit, when the 
citizen of London had his choice of eight or nine. 
The Pall Mall, the St James’s, the pink-hued Globe, 
the green-hued Westminster—they have died the death 
that is known as amalgamation! Nor is the journalistic 
death rate confined to the evening papers or to London; 
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and considering the ‘liquidations’ of the past, it seems 
at least possible that, before the schoolboys of to-day 
grow bald, our ‘national’ newspapers may be reduced 
to two—one of Left complexion, one of Right! ? 

The cinema must be one of the most potent agencies 
for the mass production of mind; for the cinema is a 
mass-produced theatre, providing the same enter- 
tainment for countless audiences ; where a living drama 
may influence its thousands, a screen play will influence 
millions. Another such agency is the broadcast; 
wireless propaganda is, of course, a deliberate attempt 
to create mass opinion; but even when the micro- 
phone is non-propagandist and confined to its normal 
functions of amusement and instruction, its tendency 
must be to foster similarity of taste—it purveys the 
same joke, the same tune, to an audience that would 
fill many theatres. And its news bulletins—welcome 
as they are !—never allow us to forget party politics ; that 
unamiable aspect of the herd life is kept constantly 


1 It is, I think, doubtful whether our British belief in freedom of the 
press and freedom of speech is as widespread as we like to suppose; 
so far as I remember there was no particular protest when, a few years 
ago, a president of the Trades Union Congress envisaged the possibility 
of censoring newspapers whose views on the Spanish Civil War dis- 
agreed with his own. ‘The travesty of the facts concerning the Spanish 
rebellion,’ he said, ‘and the atrocity-mongering activities of certain 
British newspapers, in view of what they knew about the origins of 
the conspiracy, and about the motives that had united the Spanish 
people in defence of the republican regime, must make every right- 
thinking person wonder why the freedom of the press has been abused 
in this country. The licence taken by the newspapers with pro-Fascist 
sympathies in misrepresenting and falsifying the truth about Spain will 
inevitably lead, in my opinion, to stern measures of control unless there 
is a change.’ That suggestion of ‘stern measures of control’ is signifi- 
cant—ominously so. It implies complete failure to understand that 
free speech means not only your right to say what you like about the 
other man, but the other man’s right to say what he likes about you! 
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before us. To Trade Unionism and the grouping 
of numbers of workpeople in factories, mammoth 
stores, and offices it is unnecessary to do more than 
allude; an inevitable product of our industrial system, 
the material benefits they confer on their members 
and the world at large should not be allowed to dis- 
guise from us their tendency to foster the mass mind. 


And against the influence of politics and schooling, 
of mass occupation and mass entertainment—all of 
them, whatever their other advantages, unfavourable 
to the development of individual thought and individual 
conscience—what does our industrialized society pro- 
vide as encouragement to the life that is not of the 
crowd, the life creative and responsible? 

The answer to that question would seem to be: 
So little as hardly to count! 


POSTSCRIPT 


To look back on the records of the human race is to 
realize that it has not, as a general rule, been governed 
by democratic methods, and that if our own Parlia- 
ment should be swept away or reduced to impotence, 
our experience will not be unique. 

As I said in the beginning, the change to more 
authoritative methods may not be far ahead; we are 
nowadays a numerous body of electors; if it be a 
fact that man, as multitude, is without constructive 
power, then any form of government as much at the 
mercy of the multitude as ours is unlikely to be of long 
duration. Since all communities, in the course of 
their development, have need of destructive, as well as 
of constructive processes, we may have reached the 
time when our ground must be cleared of its lumber, 
when the outworn must go on the scrap heap. But 
the clearance made, the multitude’s task is at an end, 
and the work of building the State anew must be 
undertaken by some more competent authority. . . . 
Which, let us hope, will not add tyranny to com- 
petence. 

One of the indications of the passing of democracy 
is the fact that freedom is no longer an ideal to large 
sections of our people. Partly, perhaps, because it 
entails the burden of responsibility, freedom makes 
no great appeal to the disciplined herd mind: whose 
ideal, in politics, is not freedom, but the worsting of 
a rival herd—that is to say, the gratification of enmity. 
The gratification of enmity gives a very real satis- 
faction ; it is, in fact, the supreme joy of the completely 
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disciplined herd mind—which, for its sake, will often 
ignore material advantage, and go hungry rather than 
be balked of its pleasure of revenge. Obviously, 
however, such gratification has no connection with 
freedom; and we should make up our minds that the 
desire to attain it has more origins than economic hard- 
ship, and therefore is not always removable by im- 
provement in economic conditions; when the lust of 
battle flares up in the herd, it can only be allayed by 
battle. There is less hunger in England to-day than 
there was in my youth; but, unless I am mistaken, more 
hatred, more organized hatred—by no means confined 
to the ranks of those who earn their living with diffi- 
culty. ‘A mob will be no less a mob if it is well fed, 
well clothed, well housed.’ It will still, however 
prosperous, obey the laws of its being; its readiest 
emotion will be enmity, its natural urge, to destroy. 
And therein lies the threat of the herd to democracy— 
which cannot exist without tolerance. 

And even if the herd mind could be trained to toler- 
ance, political democracy—especially, perhaps, in a 
large-scale electorate—is bound to rest upon an in- 
secure foundation until some genius has solved that 
major problem on which I have already insisted: the 
problem, I mean, of how to make the citizen—one of 
many millions!—responsible for the use of his vote? 
. . . It is only by exception, by rare exception, that 
the human being can exercise uncontrolled authority 
without being tempted to abuse: whether in the one or 
whether in the many, power without responsibility has 
always been a danger to the State. 
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LAMENT FOR DEMOCRACY is 
not a political treatise: its author 
has no axe to grind. It is a plain 
statement of the misgivings of an 
ordinary citizen who would like to 
believe in the strength and per- 
manence of popular government 
but who, in face of its many recent 
failures, cannot be hopeful of its 
future. Twenty years ago the 
democratic nations had triumphed 
in a world-war, while emperors 
and princes had been hurled from 
their thrones, their authority pass- 
ing to elected representatives of the 
peoples who had _ risen against 
them. How comes it then that. in 
sO many instances, government by 
the People has had so brief an 
existence? It is not merely by 
coincidence that in nation after 
nation on the European Continent 
the People has yielded up _ its 
sovereign rights and submitted to 
a rulé more absolute than that of 
the monarchs it déthroned but a 
few years ago! 

What is the reak, the ‘human’ 
reason for this widespread rejéc- 
tion of Democracy, this widespread 
acceptance of tyranny? Why does 
the ideal of political freedom no 
longer inspire us, as once it in- 
spired our fathers? These are 
questions that the author tries to 
answer. 


